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Is Russia Ripe for Revolution? 


66 

Because our earnest desire is 
peace,” said Dean Acheson, “we 
shall remain constantly receptive 
to genuine negotiation.” We are 
fed up with this fatuous optimism. 
Under the cloak of negotiation, the 
Soviet delegates have diverted at- 
tention from their military moves 
and have made the U. N. into the 
world’s best platform for Red 
propaganda. One punster remarked 
that every Soviet proposal has 
been presented “with Malik afore- 
thought.” With the facts of the 
Korean tragedy fresh in our mem- 
ories, it is high time for the U. S. to 
do a little negotiating on its own. 
To be specific, I mean high-pressure 
negotiations with the Russian peo- 
ple for a revolution. 

Impossible? Unrealistic? Naive? 
Well, read Boris Shub’s recently 
published volume, The Choice 
(Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., New 
York). Since 1945, 
this Russian - speak- 
ing American has 
had unusual oppor- 
tunities to hear, observe and study 
the Russians, both in their own 
country and in Germany. His con- 


Boris 
Shub 


clusion is: “There is no true loyalty 
to Stalin-Beria-Malenkov in any sig- 
nificant segment of the party, the 
state, the army, the police or the 
people.” In fact he claims there is 
only fear, hatred, distrust, cynicism 
and despair. Shub therefore calls 
upon the American government to 
proclaim openly its support of any 
and all groups in Russia that will 
work for the overthrow of the Krem- 
lin. In addition he advises a gigantic 
propaganda campaign addressed to 
the Russian people and woven 
about their glorious history. 


I, there an Underground in Rus- 
sia? I doubt it, except for the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army. It is 
said that Soviet guns and fear of 
clever Soviet infiltration of the Un- 
derground itself discourages any 
kind of organized resistance. But 
terror seems a more plausible expla- 
nation; that kind of terror, induced 
not so much by fear of guns as by 
constant propaganda, which con- 
vinces the Russians that revolt 
would be ineffective and useless. 
By “Russians” I mean all the peo- 
ples in the Soviet Union. 
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The futility of revolution has 
been drilled into them. They were 
told five years ago about Roosevelt’s 
camaraderie with Stalin, later about 
our appeasement policy, and so 
they began to believe they could ex- 
pect no help from the soft Ameri- 
cans in case of revolution. But we 
have come a long journey since 
June. Our intervention in Korea 
was good news on the Volga, in 
Archangel, on the Steppes. Now the 
peasant and the army officer, the 
factory-girl in Kiev and the lawyer 
in Odessa, all know that the Ameri- 
can Government risked its neck to 
save the oppressed in Korea. 

We may not have the ability to 
take advantage of the potential rev- 
olution in Russia. To foment such 
an uprising requires vision, re- 
sourcefulness, imagination and an 
extraordinary amount of ingenuity. 
An editorial in Fortune (October, 
1950), says that there is nothing 
much wrong with the world that 
two revolutions couldn’t cure; one 
in Russia and one in Washington. 
I wonder if the shifts in our State 
Department will help! There are 
critics aplenty pour- 
ing vituperation on 
the State Depart- 
ment but nowhere 
among them is a leader of stature 
and competence. The pathos of our 
time is the mediocrity of our lead- 
ers. Little stumbling men in the 
higher echelons trying to stand up 
against the onrushing cosmic catas- 
trophe. Men who have made one 
heart-scalding blunder after an- 
other: connivance with Mao Tse- 
tung, opposition to Chiang, the cold 
war against Spain. 


A New 
New Deal 


I. begins to look as though our 
government will adopt a simple 
policy of military action now that 
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it has abandoned the former com- 
plex policy of “containment.” It 
may make war the exclusive instru- 
ment of policy. The presumption 
of the planners at the Pentagon is 
that we shall blast the Soviets to 
damnation as soon as the colossus 
of American industry begins to roll 
guns, tanks and planes down the as- 
sembly-line as in 1945. Then, too, 
they bank on the trump card of the 
Atom-bomb. But Major de Seversky 
is not the only expert who thinks 
the A-bomb is overrated. 

And after all, is it our aim to kill 
as many Russians as possible, or to 
kill Communism? Or perhaps we 
aim to murder the moral code in the 
process. Except in the case of a di- 
rect attack on the Kremlin or on a 
fleet at sea, it is hard to see how 
the use of the A-bomb could be 
justified. 

At any rate, it seems improbable 
that the Government will make an 
all-out effort to start a Russian 
revolution. Rodney Gilbert in The 
Freeman (Nov. 13, 1950), outlines 
his “Plan for Counter-Action” and 
states: “Finally, there is the Soviet 
Russian home front, 
where we probably 
have a bigger force 
on our side than all 
of the Western world could mus- 
ter.” But I doubt if the men in 
Washington can be convinced that 
they ought to cultivate the rich 
sources of friction now existing in 
Russia. Why? Because a military- 
minded administration will refuse 
to draw any distinction between the 
Russians and the Kremlin. 


Rodney 
Gilbert 


A REFLECTION of this attitude can 
be seen in Geoffrey Gorer who re- 
cently published The People of 
Great Russia, a government-spon- 
sored book for the guidance of the 
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official policy-makers at Washing- 
ton. That other famous adviser, 
Owen Lattimore, described the 
Chinese Reds as harmless, agricul- 
tural reformers but this Columbia 
professor blackballs the Russian 
people as psychologically ruthless 
and savage. He enlists the aid of 
Freud in constructing the most fan- 
tastic fable ever used to indict a 
whole people. He tells how Russian 
mothers wrap their children tightly 
in swaddling clothes and how the 
children, as a result react with rage 
toward everyone and everything. 

Gorer concludes his volume with 
this sweeping decree, “It is useless 
to try to make friends with, or win 
the sympathy of, the mass of the 
great Russian people in the hope of 
producing transformations of pol- 
icy.” There are many other very 
vocal professors and social scien- 
tists who are doing an immense 
amount of writing and speaking to 
sell the idea that the Russians are 
lost to freedom—that they have not 
the slightest con- 
cept of democracy. 
They seem never to 
have heard that the 
only time the Russians were free to 
vote, five weeks after the Bolsheviks 
seized power, they gave the Reds 
only 9 million out of 41 million 
votes. 


Russian 
Baiters 


Aw such_ scurrilous claptrap 
aside, the Russians are people; no 
worse, and a lot better than most 
men because they are genuine 
Christians. The Russian mind be- 
ing Christian bears no resemblance 
to the official mind of the Politburo. 
Those Ukrainian regiments who 
surrendered to the Germans hated 
Communism. 

A few years ago it looked as 
though Stalin were renouncing his 
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plans for a world-state and was 
confining his efforts to making Rus- 
sia a Socialistic state. Now we know 
differently. Now we know that 
Russian nationalism could never 
become identical with the inter- 
national conspiracy of the Kremlin 
which regards any national patriot- 
ism among its members as a cancer 
to be excised. When, oh when will 
the State Department awake to this 
fact? They dicker 
with Tito as they 
dickered with Mao 
not ‘as you might 
deal with the devil but on the as- 
sumption that Communism is Rus- 
sian, that it is red in Russia but 
grass-green in China and lily-white 
in Titoland. If we are going to view 
Communism from a standpoint of 
geography, we can rightly say that 
it is not Russian at all but the log- 
ical consummation of a tendency 
of Western European philosophy 
that comes from Hegel. 

If we are going to stir up a rev- 
olution in Russia, we will have to 
improve our present propaganda 
activity. Our public relations’ work 
with these people has been ineffec- 
tive. We have not “sold” ourselves 
to them in spite of expensive proj- 
ects:such as the Voice of America. 
Ivan is tone-deaf: our message has 
misfired. 


Same Old 
Devil 


W: have bungled the job simply 
because we picked the wrong per- 
sonnel. Churchill made the flip re- 
mark that Russian foreign policy is 
a riddle wrapped in a mystery in- 
side an enigma. To non-Catholics, 
Russian Orthodoxy 
is as much a mys- 
tery as Roman Ca- 
tholicism. I venture 
to say that most of our propagan- 
dists are ‘Liberals who know as little 


Churchill’s 
Remark 
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about Orthodoxy as about Catholi- 
cism. Recently a group of Liberals 
including Rousset, Brown, Carlo 
Schmid, Koestler and Silone, in re- 
leasing a public statement admitted 
that they had no “mystique” or 
creed to counter the phantom-creed 
of Communism; they said they had 
nothing positive to offer except “full 
scope for nuances, divergent opin- 
ions, social theories and experi- 
ment.” Mighty lean fare to offer 
the Russians accustomed to the rich 
Christian creed of the Orthodox 
Church or the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

It is true that Moscow has paid 
The Voice the compliment of trying 
to jam its message by squeaks, 
hums and roars. It is true that 
Vishinsky acknowledged its suc- 
cess by terming the Voice broad- 
casts “the most unbridled, inimical 
propaganda. These are mere ap- 
peals actually for revolt against and 
war upon the Soviet Union.” But 
the success has been slight in com- 
parison with the opportunities. You 
cannot win Russian friends and in- 
fluence them by selling our cause 
as you might sell tooth paste. You 
cannot win the Russians by merely 
giving them information about our 
cultural achievements, or on a low- 
er level by selling them on the idea 
that there are more bath-tubs and 
telephones per capita in America 
than in Russia. 


Tue Russians are still relatively 
unimpressed largely because so lit- 
tle is said about religion. The or- 
dinary secular propagandist ‘can- 
not “chat” with the Russians as 
an insider sharing their most cher- 
ished beliefs. He can only describe, 
as an outsider in an impersonal 
way, the freedom of the Church in 
the United States. You cannot have 
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effective communication without a 
common bond of shared conviction 
between speaker and 
audience. You can- 
not expect the mys- 
tically-minded Rus- 
sian to put his trust 
in a materialistically-minded Ameri- 
can who doesn’t care a fig for the 
supernatural. 

I would make bold to say that 
we ought to have Russian Orthodox 
priests on the Voice of America. If 
those German and Austrian bishops 
are giving their unused churches to 
the Orthodox, we can give them a 
few microphones. And we should 
also have Roman Catholic speakers 
on the Voice: let Bishop Oxnam 
and Blanshard howl to the high 
heavens about union of Church and 
State. 

In spite of the Soviet-dictated de- 
nunciations of Rome by Patriarch 
Alexei, it is a fact that the most 
recent Russian émigrés are con- 
genial to Catholicism. Certainly a 
priest talking on devotion to Mary 
would do a much better piece of 
public relations’ work than would a 
disciple of John Dewey discussing 
community consciousness. We need 
more religion in propaganda and 
less “corn” about the glories of 
democracy. 


Russians 
from 
Missouri 


Arcmcan public opinion needs to 
be enlightened on the question of 
the Russians. This, I think, is a 
task that Catholics can perform 
with special competence. But first 
they need to understand the Rus- 
sian soul before they can enlighten 
others. 

Most elementary of the Russian 
Orthodox spiritual concepts is that 
of “sobornost,” what Berdyaev 
called the corporate experience of 
love. A non-Catholic would proba- 
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bly see in this idea some sort of 
worship of Mother Earth, of the 
holy soil of Russia. But the Cath- 
olic would see in it a strong resem- 
blance to the Catholic doctrine of 
the Mystical Body and the very an- 
tithesis of the Protestant concept 
of religion as a pri- 
vate affair. It is 
easy to see how the 
Communists would 
try to twist “sobornost” into a 
corporate allegiance to the Party 
so that Ivan would cease to be Ivan 
and would become part of the life- 
blood of the Party. They are ever- 
lastingly striving “to re-create hu- 
man nature on scientific principles” 
and this tampering with the idea of 
“sobornost” is an example of it. 

Then there is the concept of 
“kenosis,” so dear to the Russian 
and so understandable to the Cath- 
olic once the term is explained. St. 
Paul tells us that Christ emptied 
himseif, taking the form of a ser- 
vant. The Russian ideal is to become 
a “suffering servant” like Christ, 
one who meekly submits to the hard 
blows of life. We can see how 
the Party would attempt to transfer 
this idea to a natural level on which 
the Russian would become the “suf- 
fering servant” of the Party ready 
to submit to pain, terror, disgrace, 
even the purge for the good of the 
Party. 


Holy 
Russia 


_ there is the joyful Rus- 
sian awareness of the Second Com- 
ing of Christ, of the golden time 
that will come to earth when, as 
St. Peter says, the elements will be 
dissolved in fire and there will be 
a “new heaven and a new earth,” 
Parallel with this we find the Com- 
munist teaching of the socio-politi- 
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cal heaven that will descend to earth 
with the final victory of the Com- 
munist movement. The Soviet at- 
tempt to pervert the Russian mind 
has left its mark, 
but yet we are as- 
sured by competent 
observers that the 
heart of Holy Russia is still intact, 
still warmly devoted to Christ and 
Mary. 

At Fatima Our Lady predicted 
that Russia would be converted if 
we would pray and do penance. 
Does that mean the conversion of 
the Kremlin? I rather feel that it 
means the reunion of the Russian 
Orthodox and Rome. The pressure 
and the agony of throwing off the 
Soviet yoke may bring them closer 
to us and help to heal the wound 
of the Great Schism. 
As the medieval 
Crusaders returned 
from the Orient 
with a reverence for 
the wisdom of the East, so the Rus- 
sian émigrés will come to know 
and appreciate the Christianity of 
the West, and this new attitude will 
find its way back to Russia. In turn, 
our own attitude to the Orthodox 
will be improved. 

Two recent events make us hope- 
ful for the future: the arrival in 
New York of Anastasius, Primate 
of the “anti-Red” Russian Orthodox 
Church outside of Russia, and the 
founding of the Russian Institute 
at Fordham University, which in- 
cludes in its staff the Rev. Andrei 
Ourousoff, the only Russian Jesuit 
in this hemisphere. Here in New 
York perhaps we have seen the be- 
ginnings of that Great Reunion 
urged so eloquently by Pope Pius XI 
in his “Rerum Orientalium.” 


tI] 
Russian 


Messianism 
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Behind the Shwonan Plan 





So much political dust has been 
raised by the Schuman Plan for 
pooling the steel and coal output, 
first of France and Germany, then 
of Western Europe as a whole, that 
few people on this side of the At- 
lantic can regard it with detach- 
ment. In Britain, it has inevitably 
been dragged into the arena of 
party politics. The Socialists, al- 
most to a man, have rejected it out 
of hand. The Conservatives, though 
disapproving of its cardinal prin- 
ciple of a supranational authority, 
have welcomed the obvious political 
advantages to be derived from a 
scheme which might ultimately 
heal the bitterness and mutual sus- 
picion dividing France and Ger- 
many. But meanwhile, both the Plan 
and its aims have been lost from 
view in the strident bickering of 
politicians whose primary concern 
seems to be vote-catching. 


By ANDREW BOoyYLe 


On the other hand, the Schuman 
Plan has been hailed on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, excluding the 
Scandinavian countries, as a revo- 
lutionary project that can save the 
West from itself. Britain’s reluc- 
tance to see it in that light has not 
been allowed to pass without com- 
ment. Openly, or in their hearts, 
Frenchmen, Belgians, Italians and 
Germans are troubled and an- 








“The Schuman Plan,” according to Mr. 
Boyle, “is an extremely live issue in Eng- 
land. Moreover, its constructive character 
gives it a unique look in the midst of all this 
international tension and preparation for 
war.” Andrew Boyle is a script writer on 
BBC’s world-wide program “Radio News 
Reel,” the London correspondent for The 
Ensign, Canadian national news weekly, and 
a special correspondent of the Catholic 
Herald, London. 
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gered by this new example of John 
Bull’s apparently incurable insular- 
ity. The old wartime saying that 
“Britain will fight to the last 
Frenchman” is being revived in the 
new formula, “Britain will co-oper- 
ate when it suits her selfish in- 
terests.” 

It is tragic that such avoid- 
able misunderstanding should have 
arisen. There are farseeing people 
in this country who deeply regret 
that M. Robert Schuman’s vision- 
ary yet practical measure should 
have become a narrow, domestic 
issue. Christians, and Catholics 
especially, have reason to resent 
it. For even if, individually, they 
doubt whether the Plan can be 
made to work, few of them have 
failed to recognize, in the great tide 
of hope and enthusiasm unleashed 
by its announcement, the sure sign 
that Europe was waiting for a dar- 
ing lead of the kind. 


W uss I went to Strasbourg re- 
cently, I was able to assess fairly 
quickly the moral damage done 
by Britain’s shortsighted attitude. 
Throughout the sittings of the 
Council of Europe there was a 
strong undercurrent of hostility to 
the typically cautious outlook on 
European problems displayed by 
Members of Parliament from West- 
minster. 7 

By that time the Korean fighting 
and the prevailing international 
tension had temporarily relegated 
to the back of men’s minds such 
seemingly remote propositions as 
the Schuman Plan. Once more un- 
certainty and fear were unseating 
the aspirations of peace. War 
seemed very close again; and in 
that unrepresentative assembly del- 
egates felt they could only come 
to grips with reality by discussing 
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the one problem which meant any- 
thing. That was why, in that curi- 
ously strained atmosphere, the 
Churchill plan for a European army 
displaced ist importance the Schu- 
man Plan for a constructive Euro- 
pean economy. 


N ONE the less the man who gave his 
name to the project, M. Schuman 
himself, came in person to explain 
its implications in that bright new 
debating chamber. His action was 
much more than a gesture of de- 
fiance. It was a personal act of 
faith. For three quarters of an hour 
a hushed gathering of Parliamenta- 
rians and journalists listened to 
that tall, ascetic, professorial figure 
expounding the technicalities of a 
program which, in his unemotion- 
al way, he still believes to be the 
surest short-cut to European unity, 
prosperity and peace. 

I watched the impassive faces of 
British Labor MP’s, whose collec- 
tive doubts and doctrinaire antag- 
onism to a blueprint which seemed 
to clash with their nationalist 
policy of preserving full employ- 
ment, were already well known; I 
watched the eager eyes of Mr. 
Churchill than whom there are few 
world-statesmen more ready to 
back a risk for the sake of a mighty 
ideal; and I let my gaze travel round 
that high, crowded hall. 

Was it purely coincidental that 
Christian Democrat delegates, most 
of whom I knew by sight were ap- 
plauding in unison? Was it alto- 
gether an accident that Frenchmen 
and Germans, brought together for 
the first time as equal members of 
an embryonic international Par- 
liament, should be displaying the 
same conviction that Schuman was 
right and Britain wrong? Even 
though there might be slight diver- 
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gences of opinion on the economic 
methods suggested in the Plan, was 
it not a tremendous accomplish- 
ment that nine-tenths of Europe 
stood at one on a point of principle? 


, on forty-five minutes were 
among the most memorable in my 
life. They symbolized the deep 
yearnings and strivings of peoples 
and leaders for an end to the feuds 
and divisions which have racked 
and mangled this ancient Continent 
for centuries; they epitomized the 
anxious care and hard preparatory 
work of men big and small, in sev- 
eral countries, over a long period 
of time. 

I knew myself, at second hand, 
that the Schuman Plan owed some- 
thing to the study of Catholics 
steeped in the Church’s teaching 
on the social question. But I had 
also met strong, insidious sugges- 
tions that the followers of the 
American crusader for “Moral Re- 
armament,” Dr. Frank Buchman, 
were claiming much credit for the 
initial spadework. I decided that 
the best person to consult would 
be M. Schuman himself. 


Ix the lobby outside the Assembly, 
with the vigorous handclapping 
which greeted the closing words 
of the French Foreign Minister‘s 
speech still-ringing in my ears, I 
approached him. The wrinkled 
brow and quiet pale blue eyes gave 
no clue to his inner feelings. He 
was perfectly self-composed as the 
cartoonists almost invariably sug- 
gest in their angular caricatures. 
As he shook my hand firmly and 
leaned courteously down to hear 
what I had to ask, I marveled at his 
un-Gallic calm. 

“Ever since you first told the 
world about your idea for merging 
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European coal and steel resources,” 
1 began, “there has been specula- 
tion about its origin. I know you 
are a Catholic yourself, but I should 
like to be told by you if Catholic 
social principles have been in any 
way responsible for inspiring you.” 

M. Schuman unbent himself to 
his full height. His right hand 
scratched the back of his balding 
head in a characteristic mannerism. 
Then he replied in his rather thin, 
melancholy voice—gently but with 
firmness: 

“It goes without saying that the 
principles underlying the Plan 
are Christian principles. European 
peace through economic unity and 
prosperity is the goal; this project 
with its conditions of common sac- 
rifice is the road to it. Yes, I know 
there are skeptics, unwilling to take 
the slightest risk, who believe that 
to do nothing is to risk nothing. I 
know there are others who put the 
political prerogative of sovereignty 
before everything else. We must 
be patient, but we cannot afford to 
wait till they have made up their 
minds.” 

He paused, perhaps felt that he 
was getting away from the point, 
and added: “You asked me about 
Christian social thought and the in- 
spiration I may have derived from 
it. I can’t say with certainty which 
particular movements or persons 
indirectly steered me at one time 
or another. But what can be said 
in general with absolute truth is 
that the so-called Schuman Plan 
represents the flowering of the in- 
tense social movement which was 
the work of Continental Catholics 
between the two world wars.” 


Tas was significant testimony in- 
deed, coming from the man who 
overnight and single-handed had 
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won the fashionable kind of fame 
which has become the perquisite of 
Foreign Ministers in the postwar 
era: the fame which follows ideal 
yet practical Plans for the welfare 
of men and women on an inter- 
national scale. If George Marshall 
had blazed the trail with his breath- 
taking project for European Re- 
covery, Robert Schuman of France 
was not far behind in boldness or 
originality. 

I found his achievement all the 
more amazing in view of the un- 
usual spirit of defeatism and fatal- 
ism which oppressed so many of 
his own fellow-countrymen; and 1 
was so puzzled by his contrasting 
mood of vigor and resoluteness that 
I ventured another question: “Are 
you really optimistic about the 
chances of success? Do you honest- 
ly feel that the hope your Plan has 
generated can be canalized and that 
other Governments will co-operate 
until practical measures can finally 
be agreed on?” 

Again he paused as if to weigh 
his words carefully before answer- 
ing. “Naturally I am _ optimistic 
about the Plan’s future,” he said. 
“And I am an optimist because I 
deliberately choose to be. Indeed 
I regard it as a primary duty of 
Christians to be optimists in grave 
times like these—especially Chris- 
tians in public life. . . . I have asked 
in the Council of Europe that 
those politicians who are interested 
should devote themselves by moral 
consecration to the onerous task 
before us. I am aware, of course, 
of the obstacles. One of the biggest 
is the fairly natural unwillingness 
of some people to accept the idea 
of relinquishing sovereign rights. 
That is a new, almost dangerous, 
concept in their eyes. 

“Do you want to know why I 
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accept it? I accept it, not because 
it is a concept that appeals to me 
in itself, but because it is the most 
urgent need of the hour. We have 
no other means at our disposal for 
surmounting the national antago- 
nisms and narrow-mindedness that 
are killing us.” 


W ane M. Schuman was talking, 
I was watching him closely. I won- 
dered what circumstances had con- 
spired to give birth in his brain to 
such a simple, dynamic thesis. 
There was nothing of the revolu- 
tionary about this dry, somewhat 
phlegmatic lawyer from Lorraine; 
a devout Catholic who had appeared 
late on his country’s troubled po- 
litical scene; an incorruptible man 
of honor; one of the organizers 
of the Christian Democrat Party 
(MRP) in postwar France; yet all 
in all not a warm man, not a born 
leader, and certainly not the kind 
of statesman one would have ex- 
pected to stir the enthusiasm and 
imagination of an ebullient people 
like the French. Where lay the key 
to his accomplishment? I was still 
racking my brains for a possible 
answer as we shook hands and I 
mumbled my sincere gratitude for 
the candor and kindness he had 
shown me. 


I. was Msgr. Jean Julien Weber, 
Bishop of Strasbourg, one time Col- 
onel in the French Army’s Intel- 
ligence Service, and one of my for- 


‘mer teachers in Paris, who helped 


me solve the riddle. He did not 
know Schuman well, though they 
had met on several occasions in 
this ancient city which seems des- 
tined to become once more a great 
European center. 

When I broached the question of 
the “Man Behind the Plan” he con- 
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fined himself at first to noncom- 
mittal generalities. He thought 
much of the French Foreign Minis- 
ter because he was so obviously a 
man of principle. Politicians in 
France, alas, were not always above 
reproach; and he often thanked 
God that in a period like the present 
a personality who combined self- 
lessness with exceptional talents 
should be in charge of French for- 
eign affairs. 

“You must not expect a man 
from Lorraine to be as vivacious 
and as rousing as a Parisian,” 
warned the Bishop. “I am an Al- 
satian. We who come from the two 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine 
may be Frenchmen to our finger 
tips, but we are also, through the 
accidents of history, far better 
Europeans than most of our com- 
patriots. And if Schuman may not 
be an inspiring character, France 


is always quick to recognize some- 
one who plunges to the heart of a 
problem. He is a practical man 
more concerned with things that 
have to be worked out than with 


ideologies that 
ablaze.” 

“But,” I intervened, “that makes 
it more difficult to understand why 
his scheme has created such ex- 
citement in France. Surely it is the 
idea behind it, rather than its tech- 
nicalities, which has had such im- 
mense appeal. Why should a Lor- 
rainer, more than a Parisian, have 
hit on it first?” 

Msgr. Weber’s answer was illum- 
inating: “For too long our foreign 
affairs have lacked charity. Now 
we have a remarkably gifted man 
who is also a sincere Catholic in 
office at the Quai d’Orsay. As a 
native of Lorraine who was brought 
up a German, who served with the 
Kaiser’s Army until he went over 
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to the French in 1916, who there- 
fore has had bitter personal ex- 
perience of the tragic divisions be- 
tween the two countries, M. Schu- 
man seems determined to make 
practical charity the pivot of this 
Plan of his.” 


I. was a novel explanation. I be- 
gan to see why the most ardent 
advocates of the Schuman Plan had 
been laying stress on the necessity 
of “sacrifice’—in this case “sacri- 
fice of national sovereignty”—in 
the potentially dangerous field of 
coal and steel production. 

Even I, a comparative youth, was 
old enough to remember the head- 
long arms race in prewar days and 
the dusty marginal comments of 
the economists on the relative out- 
put in the Ruhr and France. I re- 
called how the pits and plants of 
Alsace and Lorraine had been re- 
garded in Britain no less than in 
France as an arsenal as vital to 
security as the Maginot Line. 

Then war had broken out; and 
for the third time in three quarters 
of a century these Eastern prov- 
inces of France had been occupied 
by German troops. Msgr. Weber, 
demobilized in the South after the 
Pétain armistice, had been allowed 
to return to his teaching and writ- 
ing; M. Robert Schuman remained 
in office under Marshal Pétain as 
Under-Secretary for Evacuees—un- 
til, within a matter of weeks, he 
realized the futility of collabora- 
tion. And it was his experience at 
the hands of the Gestapo which 
gave rise to his terse saying: “Con- 
centration camps are not argu- 
ments.” 

Plainly, war with its cruel mem- 
ories of suffering and havoc had 
moved this Lorraine lawyer to seek 
a new way to peace. His outlook 
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on life as a Catholic ensured that it 
would be a positive way; his posi- 
tion ensured that it would be a 
widely-discussed way; and _ his 


organizational ability ensured it 
would be a practicable way. 


Howeven, it must not be imagined 
that all those millions of citizens 
who acclaim the diffident M. Schu- 
man as Europe’s potential savior 
do so because they share his posi- 
tive outlook on life. I have already 
touched upon the paradoxical ap- 
pearance of the Plan in a country 
still torn with dissension, still im- 
hued with an unwholesome defeat- 
ist spirit. 

My recent journeyings through 
France and Germany were depress- 
ing for the apathy and _ political 
hopelessness that were so evident 
among ordinary people. There was 
a general mood of distrust toward 
the “powers-that-be” in Paris and 
Bonn; and that mood was sharp- 
ened by fear of the enigmatic Rus- 
sians, whose armies stood ready 
along the zonal boundary between 
East and West Germany. 

Life under enemy-occupied rule 
had sapped their souls. They felt 
overwhelmed by events over which 
they and their own Government had 
little or no control. Hence the flat 
air of listlessness. Hence also the 
vague growing belief that demo- 
cratic authority is doomed in the 
nation-state, a belief that rarely 
finds expression in words but con- 
tents itself with a negative skeptical 
attitude to the antics of politicians. 

Given this psychological back- 
ground, is it altogether surprising 
that the Schuman Plan should have 
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been interpreted as a ready means 
of by-passing the nation-state? 
Pooling steel and coal resources of- 
fered a golden opportunity of plac- 
ing on other shoulders part of the 
crushing burden of national re- 
sponsibility. To numerous French- 
men and Germans at any rate, the 
“sacrifice of sovereignty” was no 
real sacrifice at all. It meant quite 
simply bringing in half a dozen 
governments to share the work 
which one (their own) appeared in- 
competent to carry out unaided. 


To my mind, M. Schuman took 
careful account of this psychologi- 
cal background in drawing up his 
Plan. He thus succeeded in making 
it appear equally attractive to ideal- 
ists, escapists, and “good Euro- 
peans” alike. 

While men like Msgr. Weber 
maintain that the Plan is revolu- 
tionary because it translates into 
terms of coal and steel the Chris- 
tian adage that “it is greater to 
give than to receive,” others are in- 
sistent that it is based on the recog- 
nized fact that Europe’s survival de- 
pends on the merging of common 
interests. In other words, charity 
and necessity both claim for once 
to have been the mother of inven- 
tion. But the man who fathered the 
invention is already nursing its 
development, oblivious of praise or 
criticism. 

I believe that Catholics through- 
out the free world have reason to 
be proud of M. Schuman, the 
French statesman who has hit on 
a method of reviving the will and 
harnessing the energies of a Con- 
tinent. 





That ‘Wall of Separation” 


and the Public School 


By J. E. Cooaan, S.J. 


a Catholic hierarchy of America 
in its November, 1948, annual meet- 
ing startled many critics by its 
forthright condemnation of Mr. 
Justice Black’s version of the Su- 
preme Court decision in the Ever- 
son and the McCollum cases. As 
remarked in America (April 24, 
1948, p. 50), the Justice had written 
into our Federal Constitutional law 
the revolutionary principle that the 
First Amendment prohibited both 
the Federal and State Governments 
from passing laws in behalf of re- 
ligion, even though without sectar- 
ian discrimination. The American 
system required a “wall of separa- 
tion between Church and State.” 
These decisions, the hierarchy de- 
clared, paid “scant attention to... 
history.” 

In view of the obvious truth of 
the bishops’ charge, it is difficult 
to explain the surprise their words 
provoked. There is no need to go 
outside the field of tax-supported 
public school education to find 
countless examples of government 
co-operation with religion through- 
out the history of these United 
States. 

Everyone is aware that colonial 
American tax-supported education 
was religious in content and con- 
trol. The adoption of the First 


Amendment by no means emptied 
public education of its religious 
content. As Conrad Moehlman, Pro- 
fessor of the History of Christi- 
anity, Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, says in School and Church; 
“Well into the nineteenth century 
the Churches were directing the 
progress of education, and local 
ministers concerned themselves 
about proper teachers, teaching, 
and morals, expecting financial 
support from the government.” 
So beyond dispute is the religious 
character of public education well 
into the nineteenth century that 
Horace Mann is commonly though 
mistakenly said to have begun the 
work of secularization when made 
the Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation in Massachusetts as late as 
1837. The fact is that as Mann in- 
dignantly protested, he was the foe, 
not of religion, but of sectarianism 
in public education. One such de- 
nial Mann wrote in his reply to a 
secularizing charge made by a Bos- 
ton minister (Raymond B. Culver, 
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Horace Mann and Religion): “You 
accuse me before the world of be- 
ing opposed to religion in our 
schools. I regard hostility to re- 
ligion in our schools as the greatest 
crime which I could commit against 
man or against God.” 


Dx. CULVER’s own studied conclu- 
sion regarding Mann’s attitude to- 
ward religion in public school edu- 
cation is emphatic: 

“Horace Mann was opposed to 
sectarian doctrinal instruction in 
the schools, but he repeatedly urged 
the teaching of the elements of re- 
ligion common to all of the Chris- 
tian sects. He took a firm stand 
against the idea of a purely secular 
education. . . . Far from taking re- 
ligion out of the schools Mr. Mann 
sought in positive fashion to... 
devise a constructive, non-sectarian 
program of moral and religious 
education which would be in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the law. 
It was largely due to his advocacy 
that the Bible was almost univer- 
sally used in the schools before he 
resigned the secretaryship. He ab- 
horred the idea of a purely secular 
curriculum.” 

For many years after the Revolu- 
tion the most religiously significant 
text—perhaps after the Bible itself 
—in New England tax-supported 
schools was the New England Pri- 
mer, First published between 1687 
and 1690, its circulation was enor- 
mous. Arthur Jackson Hall, in his 
Religious Education in the Public 
Schools of the State and City of New 
York, shows that the Primer was 
still much used after more than one 
hundred and fifty years, by which 
time three million copies had been 
sold. But for the public schools 
of the country as a whole, outside 
of the northeastern states, and be- 
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ginning over a hundred years ago, 
the instrument of overwhelming 
importance for religious indoc- 
trination in the public schools was 
the well-known series of seven 
books (the first a primer) called 
the McGuffey Readers. During the 
period 1836 to 1920 an estimated 
124,000,000 copies were sold, the 
high point of their use being about 
1880. Because of the altogether 
special place these Readers had in 
American public school education a 
discussion of their religious con- 
tent seems worth while. 


I. his historical series Our Times 
Mark Sullivan says, “At all times 
and in every respect, the McGuffey 
Readers had a strong flavor of re- 
ligion.” Richard D. Mosier in his 
Making the American Mind, says as 
the result of his own study of the 
Readers: “As the research proceed- 
ed, it soon became apparent that 
the McGuffey Readers were con- 
sistently stressing a few basic ideas, 
playing upon a few major themes. 
... The continuity of the basic pat- 
tern of ideas is . . . quite the re- 
markable phenomenon of the whole 
series.” 

Quite the most characteristic 
portion of this basic pattern is re- 
ligion. This element is found early 
in the primer itself and grows in 
variety and force through the suc- 
ceeding six Readers. As an evidence 
of this development we have but to 
turn to the last of the Readers; we 
use here the edition of 1857, re- 
printed by Henry Ford in appreci- 
ative memory of his own McGuffey 
school days. Religious references 
occur throughout, borrowed widely 
from English literature. Some 
single citations extend through sev- 
eral pages. To give a few typical 
excerpts covering the chief points 
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of the scheme of salvation: We 
have (from Everett) God’s exist- 
ence shown in the sunrise: 

“I am filled with amazement, 
when I am told, that, in this en- 
lightened age and in the heart of 
the Christian world, there are per- 
sons who can witness this daily 
manifestation of the power and 
wisdom of the Creator, and yet say 
in their hearts, There is no God.” 

But the God of the sunrise is 
shown in the Reader to be every- 
where: 

“See where the mountains rise; 
Where thundering torrents foam; 
Where, veiled in towering skies, 
The eagle makes his home: 
Where savage nature dwells, 

My God is present too: 

Through all her wildest dells 

His footsteps I pursue.” 


Service of this God alone is shown 
to make life worth-while; to cite a 
few of the many lines given of 
Heber’s “Life, a Mighty River”: 

“Shall we not think ourselves 
henceforth as wayfaring persons 
only, who have no abiding inheri- 
tance but in the hope of a better 
world, and to whom even that world 
would be worse than hopeless, if 
it were not for our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the interest we have 
obtained in His mercies?” 


Ix a manner to send shudders 
through the Freudian frame, self- 
conquest over animal nature is 
promised “The Victor’s Crown”: 


“He hath wrestled with Self, and 
with passion striven; 

And to him hath the Sword of the 
Spirit been given— 

Oh! crown him! for his foes—his 
sins—are slain.” 
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The Hebrew Psalmist too is 
called to testify to “God’s Goodness 
to Such as Fear Him”: 


“Fret not thyself because of evil- 
doers, 

Neither be thou envious against 
the workers of iniquity; 

For they shall be cut down like 
the grass, 

And wither as the green herb. 

Trust in the Lord and do good; 

So shalt thou dwell in the land, 
and verily thou shalt be fed. 

Delight thyself, also, in the Lord, 

And He shall give thee the desires 
of thy heart. \ 


That after death comes the judg- 
ment is solemnly affirmed: 

“Before that assembly, every 
man’s good deeds will be declared; 
and his most secret sins disclosed. 
As no elevation of rank will then 
give a title to respect, no obscurity 
of condition shall exclude the just 
from public honor, or screen the 
guilty from public shame... .” 


To life’s faithful pilgrim comes 
the promise of heaven for sorrow 
bravely borne: 


“There is bliss, there is bliss, in the 
regions above, 
They have opened the gates of 
the sky; 
A spirit has soared to those man- 
sions of love, 
And seeks for admittance on 
high; 
And friends long divided are hast- 
ing to greet, 
In a land where no sorrow may 
come, 
And the seraphs are eager a sister 
to meet, 
And to welcome the child to its 
home.” 












As the prospect for the impeni- 
tent, McGuffey holds out Milton’s 
“Satan, Sin and Death.” 


Tne McGuffey Readers easily 
make mention of Christ and salva- 
tion through Him. A telling apolo- 
getic for Christianity is cited in this 
Sixth Reader as from John Mar- 
shall, Chief Justice of the United 
States. The Acts of the Apostles 
are used to tell the story of St. 
Paul before King Agrippa, where 
ihe King confesses, “Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian”; 
and Paul answers: “I would to 
God, that not only thou, but also 
all that hear me this day, were both 
almost and altogether such as I am, 
except these bonds.” 

Although the McGuffey Readers 
were compiled for tax-supported 
schools largely Protestant, the 
Readers were remarkable for the 
absence of things offensive to Cath- 
olics. At times they went out of 
their way to discredit bigotry. The 
following tribute from Irving to 
Columbus, plainly labeled Catholic, 
is illustrative: 

“His piety was genuine and fer- 
vent. Religion mingled with the 
whole course of his thoughts and 
actions, and shone forth in his most 
private and unstudied writings. 
Whenever he made any great 
discovery, he devoutly returned 


thanks to God. . . . All his great 
enterprises were undertaken in the 
name of the Holy Trinity, and he 
partook of the holy sacrament pre- 
vious to embarkation.” 
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Not content to sing the praises of 
religion, the Reader deplores the 
consequences of its absence. The 
disastrous outcome of secularism 
is prophetically foretold in “Obser- 
vation of the Sabbath”: 

“No man can preserve his own 
morals, no parent can preserve the 
morals of his children, without the 
impressions of religious obligation. 
If you can induce a community ‘to 
doubt the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the Scriptures; to question 
the reality and obligations of re- 
ligion; to hesitate, undeciding, 
whether there is any such thing as 
virtue or vice; whether there be an 
eternal state of retribution beyond 
the grave; or whether there exists 
any such being as God; you have 
broken down the barriers of moral 
virtue, and hoisted the flood gates 
of immorality and crime.” 


CCusmre of the secular school 
as alone American evidently should 
be told that they are scarcely of 
yesterday. The public schools of our 
Founding Fathers and nation build- 
ers alike were inspired with the 
story of God and His relations with 
men; of God in nature, of God in 
revelation old and new; of Christ 
and salvation through Him. Why 
then should the secularizers be 
provoked by the Catholic hierar- 
chy’s condemnation of Mr. Justice 
Black’s version of the Supreme 
Court decisions in the Everson and 
McCollum cases? Those decisions 
indeed paid “scant attention to... 
history.” 
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Hanxar ADAMS, great-grandson of 
John Adams, second President and 
one of the Founding Fathers of the 
United States, and the grandson of 
our sixth President, John Quincy 
Adams, was an enigma to his con- 
temporaries and remains no less 
an enigma to many of us today. He 
was, in fact, an intellectual non- 
conformist in much the same way 
that his older contemporary, Soren 
Kierkegaard, was a spiritual non- 
conformist in this Dane’s differing 
milieu. 

A product by reaction of the New 
England intellectualism of his day, 
he rebelled against it as Kierke- 
gaard rebelled against the Scan- 
dinavian Lutheranism of his own 
upbringing. And in the rebellion 
of each man. appear, depths of un- 
resolved conflicts lending them- 
selves to a variety of interpreta- 
tions. For neither was to find for 
himself that philosophy which re- 
solves all contradictions simply be- 
cause each looked for it where it 
can never be—outside the Catholic 
Church. 


The Atomic Age 
and Henry Adams 


By M. WHITCOMB HEss 


But just as Kierkegaard warned 
Cassandra-wise against the philos- 
ophy of Hegel, so did Henry Adams 
fight a lonely battle against the pre- 
vailing climate of opinion which 
reeked with Darwinism. His urgen- 
cy of concern about civilization is 
on a par with Kierkegaard’s own 
deep wish to rouse fellow-Chris- 
tians from their complacency which 
he saw as the sleep of death. In a 
detailed description of the magister, 
one of Henry Adams’s Harvard his- 
tory students stressed the extent 
and constancy of that teacher’s in- 
tellectual curiosity. The American 
historian’s method of attack on any 
problem was direct; and his mental 
keenness remained extraordinary 
to the end of his long life. 








Henry Adams’s extraordinary prophecies, 
including those about America and Russia, 
and his strange devotion to the Blessed 
Mother, as evidenced in his uniquely beauti- 
ful “Prayer to the Virgin of Chartres” has 
prompted M. Whitcomb Hess to evaluate his 
special significance for our age and country. 
Mrs. Hess is the author of The Name Is 


Living. 
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Like Plato, Adams died at eighty; 
and like Plato too he passed from 
a night’s sleep into an endless one. 
The real tragedy of his life was that 
he came so close to the solution of 
his own and the world’s problems, 
so near to the discovery of the com- 
plete truth of Christianity, and yet 
missed it; his sense of himself as 
a failure, precisely like Kierke- 
gaard’s, is to be understood in the 
light of the fact that neither found 
the whole philosophy which each 
sought. 


Som YUTANG recently indicted Hen- 
ry Adams on the grounds of his 
despair, a despair the Chinese es- 
sayist declares materialistic. The 
Chinese writer claimed that Adams 
sought to interpret all history in 
terms of material force and then 
despaired because he saw clearly 
the crushing ruthlessness of force. 
I have tried to show elsewhere 
(America, Oct. 7, 1950. “Lin Yutang 
on Henry Adams.”) that Lin Yu- 
tang is mistaken in considering the 
“prayer to the dynamo” as an ex- 
pression of Adams’s own philoso- 
phy. On the contrary it was a 
prophecy of the disastrous fate that 
awaits a materialist. For the whole 
tenor of the “Prayer” from which 
the dynamo lines are viciously 
wrenched from their context is 
completely opposed to Mr. Lin’s 
estimate. The stanzas he quotes, 
given just as the ghastly inhu- 
man alternative to the Christianity 
Adams upholds in the long com- 
position from which Mr. Lin ex- 
cerpts them, represent dark de- 
spair, all right; but the atom-age 
picture which so extraordinarily 
limns our own age a half-century 
before it actually dawned is pre- 
sented as the natural inevitable 
consequence of the failure of the 
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world to recognize the Light which 
is Christ. 

Lin Yutang might call Adams a 
materialist (for this man did indeed 
provide critics with a rich field of 
controversy on this question as on 
others); but he cannot prove him 
a materialist on the basis of the 
dynamo lines. About all that can 
be proved from the despair-of-the- 
dynamo in its context is Adams’s 
extreme closeness to Catholicism. 


Ox of my teachers at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas over two decades 
ago was Dean Olin Templin, Pro- 
fessor of Ethics, who had studied 
under Friedrich Paulsen in Ger- 
many. He professed himself to be 
a profound admirer of Henry 
Adams, particularly of his questing 
spirit. One of the chief reasons he 
liked to go to Washington, he said, 


was “to have the opportunity of sit- 
ting for a while in the august pres- 
ence of the bronze figure which 
keeps vigil over the graves of Mr. 


and Mrs. Henry Adams.” This, of 
course, is the sculptured piece by 
Saint-Gaudens. A most peculiar 
fact about that statue, Dean Tem- 
plin went on, is that so few have 
ever understood its significance. 

He added: “As I have sat in that 
charmed enclosure of cypress and 
arbor vitae and rhododendron, with 
a splash of blue sky overhead, I 
have felt that I was in one of the 
holy places of earth. The mysteri- 
ous figure seemed to confess the 
utter inadequacy of all the thoughts 
of men who have ever lived, but it 
taught infinite patience to those 
who might yet engage in the eternal 
struggle for the statement of the 
Truth—the whole Truth.” 

For, to the good Dean of the 
University of Kansas, Adams had 
left in the famous Saint-Gaudens 
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memorial “a monument as endur- 
ing as the hand of man can erect 
and as exquisite as the art of man 
can conceive, embodying his pecul- 
iar character—the calm, sincere, 
loyal spirit of eternal Truth.” What 
this visitor at the “mysterious fig- 
ure” could not know, product of 
German philosophy that he was, 
was how far Adams had come from 
the progress-of-mankind-onward- 
and-upward-forever idea which the 
Kansas Dean (himself of the same 
Unitarian persuasion as the Adams 
family) still voiced. 


, one monument, considered by 
the critics as not only Saint-Gau- 
dens’ greatest achievement but al- 
so as America’s highest artistic 
work, was called by Adams him- 
self “The Peace of God.” Some- 
times—as Mrs. Bancel LaFarge 
(Mabel Hooper) says in her article, 
“Henry Adams: A Niece’s Mem- 
ories” (Yale Review, Vol. IX), he 
would call it “Kwannon,” the com- 
passionate Virgin of the East, mer- 
tiful guardian of the human race. 

However, this niece goes on, 
“After the glory of the ‘Virgin of 
Chartres’ had been revealed to him, 
the Divine Mother of the West 
blended in his mind, in the monu- 
ment, with the Virgin of the East” 
(my italics). And as representing 
her in whom there is no East nor 
West, the Adams memorial stands 
for one who came to seem to Henry 
Adams “the embodiment of all 
forces, uniting Eastern ideals of 
mercy and the peace of God to the 
supreme Christian ideal of the In- 
carnation.” 

It is true that when Saint- 
Gaudens was commissioned to pro- 
duce the noted figure, there could 
have been no thought in the non- 
Catholic Adams mind of its repre- 
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senting her who is the Patron Saint 
of America as well as being the 
Mother of Christ. This latter rep- 
resentation came to him only after 
the memorial’s completion when he 
had “met,” and bowed his heart and 
mind before, the Mother of God. 

The fact, however, that the monu- 
ment did come to signify Mary, our 
nation’s Protector, is of special im- 
port in view of Henry Adams’s inti- 
mate family connection with this 
country’s history. For the imme- 
diate descendant of John Adams 
and of John Quincy Adams loved 
America with a love in which fam- 
ily tradition and his own admira- 
tion for its founding principles of 
justice and freedom met and min- 
gled; and the double representation 
in the Saint-Gaudens is one that 
would not only have been welcomed 
by the man who found hope for all 
mankind only through Mary but 
would also have been a real source 
of comfort to him as a great Ameri- 
can patriot. 


Crxsramty he needed such com- 
fort. That Adams was an educator 
and a statesman of no small impor- 
tance is patent in the lasting worth 
of his historical writings and in his 
impact on his age that could not 
understand him; and that he feared 
for the future of America (in the 
face of the threat to it in the world 
situation of the second half of the 
last century) is clear to anyone 
reading his Autobiography or his 
later desperately-urgent appeals to 
his countrymen to rouse them from 
their lethargic identifying of prog- 
ress and the passing of time. 

He saw the Marxians looking for- 
ward to proletarian dictatorship and 
he saw the Nietzscheans looking for- 
ward with precisely the same assur- 
ance to the coming of the Superman. 
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We who have witnessed the Nazi 
cult of Nietzsche in action and the 
Stalinist regime recognize the ex- 
traordinary historical acumen of 
the man whom John Bigelow once 
described in his diary as “an in- 
spired prophet or crazy.” For we 
read, under the dateline of ““Wash- 
ington, February 16, 1899,” this as- 
tonishing prediction made the after- 
noon before by Henry Adams to the 
diarist: 

“He says Russia and Germany 
must be regarded as one in casting 
the horoscope of the future. That 
all the Latin States, France includ- 
ed, are going out with the tide; 
pouring out and no longer any of 
them occupy the rank of a first class 
power. ... The only first class 
powers that will long survive as 
such are Russia including Germany 
and the United States. England 
too he says will be living on her ac- 
cumulated fat in ten years. . . 
Adams thinks apparently, in fact 
he said, that the time approached 
when the world will belong to Rus- 
sia and the United States” (From 
H. D. Cater, Henry Adams and His 
Friends.) 


Orunne The Education of Henry 
Adams at random we read page 
after page of warning statements 
made by this man who saw the hold 
and horror of incipient false ideolo- 
gies on his fellowmen; but for the 
most part his colleagues could not 
or would not be warned against the 
developments taking place before 
their eyes. For example, he says 
early in this work (first printed in 
1907) in reference to his first sight 
of England’s Black District which 
made him so terribly uncomfortable 
as a boy that “Karl Marx was stand- 
ing there waiting for him, and that 
sooner or later the process of edu- 
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cation would have to deal with Karl 
Marx much more than with Profes- 
sor Bowen of Harvard College or his 
Satanic free-trade majesty, John 
Stuart Mill.” 

Again, seeing the effects of Dar- 
winism in England where he went 
as his father’s, the United States 
Minister’s, secretary, he wrote: 
“The Church was gone, and Duty 
was dim, but Will should take its 
place. . . . This was the result of 
five or six years in England; a re- 
sult so British as to be almost the 
equivalent of an Oxford degree.” 
The sarcasm here and where he re- 
fers to “Unbroken Evolution” as 
“the very best substitute for re- 
ligion; a safe, conservative, prac- 
tical, thoroughly Common - Law 
deity” is deep and mordant. His 
disgust with the substitutes offered 
for religion and law—in these sub- 
stitutes’ mystery and contradiction 
—was that of one who had been 
himself caught in the strangle hold 
Darwinism had on his era. The 
“Will” he mentions could refer only 
to the subjectivist desires of those 
who took it for granted that Na- 
ture’s trend was upward, always 
upward, let man do what he would. 
The Unitarian tenet of “the prog- 
ress of mankind onward and up- 
ward forever” shows how eminent- 
ly respectable the insane idea of 
identifying evolution with progress 
had become. 


Rossi too with her political idée 
fixe was far from a pleasing spec- 
tacle as the American historian ob- 
serves again and again. For that 
idea was the single one that “Russia 
must fatally roll—must by her irre- 
sistible inertia crush whatever stood 
in her way.” He added in words 
that have come true only very re- 
cently that “the vast force of inertia 
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known as China was to be united 
with the huge bulk of Russia in a 
single mass which no amount of 
new force could henceforward de- 
flect.” 

No amount of new force? Per- 
haps not, humanly speaking. But 
there was such a Force and one be- 
fore which Adams was to go on his 
knees when he glimpsed it in his 
heartfelt recognition at Mary’s 
throne of mankind’s need to believe 
in her; and through her to believe 
in the true God of Christianity. 

Mrs. LaFarge, writing in the Com- 
monweal (Vol. 18) in 1933, pro- 
tested James Truslow Adams’s and 
others’ misinterpretation of her 
uncle’s “inner life” and reaffirmed 
the fact of Henry Adams’s real faith. 
“The outward physical surrender, 
so difficult for the Puritan, the last 
bending of the knee did not come,” 
she said, “but the bending of the 
heart and the proud mind in that 
inner life, so misunderstood by re- 
viewers, was there before the Vir- 
gin at the Cross.” 

She said that such friends of 
Adams as Bishop Shahan, Rector of 
the Catholic University of America; 
Monsignor Sigourney Fay, a con- 
stant visitor at the Adams home; 
and Sister Raphael, Mother Superior 
of Trinity College, were one in their 
witness to the depth of Adams’s rev- 
erence and humility, combined as it 
was with his “rare knowledge and 
understanding of the ancient faith.” 
These high-ranking religious saw in 
Henry Adams too, Mabel LaFarge 
stated in her Commonweal letter, 
“such an inspiring interpretation 
of the universality of the Universal 
Church, and above all so deep a ven- 
eration for the Mother of God, that 
they could not but recognize in 
Henry Adams a spiritual child of 
the Church.” 
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Did this strangely perceptive his- 
torian sense that he was living in 
the Age of Mary when at the turn- 
ing of this present century (even as 
he made his dark prophecies about 
Russia), Henry Adams wrote the 
“Prayer to the Virgin of Chartres”? 
To Jesus through Mary! This is the 
theme song that runs through this 
strong, moving prayer. He speaks 
to her with the easy familiarity of 
a loved, loving son when he appeals 
to her with this prayer for pardon 
for his own wandering with the 
children of the Rebellion: 


“So too I wandered off among the 
host 

That racked the earth to find the 
Father’s clue. 

I did not find the Father, but I lost 

What now I value more, the 
Mother, you!” 


All the footling false accusations 
against the veneration of the Mother 
of Christ by Catholics, with which 
this Unitarian-born scholar must 
have been well acquainted from his 
earliest years, must have been in his 
mind when he wrote the next stanza 
with its identification of himself 
with the rebel Christians: 


“T thought the fault was yours that 
foiled my search; 
I turned and broke your image on 
its throne, 
Cast down my idol, and resumed 
my march 
To claim the Father’s empire for 
my own.” 


The next picture is not the general- 
ly flattering one usually accorded 
the settlers of Adams’s America: 


“Crossing the hostile sea, our greedy 
band 
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Saw rising hills and forests in the 
blue; 

Our Father’s kingdom 
Promised Land! 

We seized it and dethroned the 
Father too. 


in the 


“And now we are the Father, with 
our brood, 

Ruling the Infinite, not Three but 
One; 

We made our world and saw that 
it was good; 

Ourselves we worship, and we have 
no Son.” 


Tews is no word throughout the 
forty stanzas of this posthumously 
printed “Prayer” that is not both 
vital and starkly eloquent, not only 
of the Protestant predicament, but 
also of the Divine Love lost by the 
rebels in their loss of Christ’s Moth- 
er. For following the man-centered 
humanism so plainly drawn comes 
with blinding clarity the vision of 
that humanist’s end in his role of 
“the dead Atom-King.” Man’s trust 
in material force speaks for the last 
time in the devastating lines: 


“Seize then the Atom! rack his 
joints! 
Tear out of him his secret spring! 
Grind him to nothing!” 


Nor is it only after this shuddering 
glimpse of that “power above con- 
trol” that the penitent has found 
himself where each man must find 
himself if he is to save his soul and 
his world—at Mary’s feet; before 
as after the dark vision he is pros- 
trate before her in whom alone is 
help for us “poor banished children 
of Eve”: 


“Before your majesty of grace and 
love, 
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The purity, the beauty and: the 
faith; 

The depth of tenderness beneath; 
above 

The glory of the life and of the 
death.” , 


Then he prays in poetry foreshad- 
owing the events at Fatima as he 
sings: 


“Help me to see! not with my mimic 
sight— 
With yours! which carried radi- 
ance, like the sun, 
Giving the rays you saw with— 
light in light— 
Tying all suns and stars and 
worlds in one.” 


These stanzas were written over 
a decade -and-a-half before our 
Lady’s prophecy and the dramatic 
sun-dance in Portugal, and they are 
the words of a historian who feared 
both Russia and Marxism. Adams 
died before the Russian revolution; 
but not before his radiant Lady had 
appeared to the children at Fatima. 


Wren Henry Adams’s body lay in 
state in his house in Washington 
during the last days of Holy Week, 
1918, Aileen Tone, Adams’s secre- 
tary, wrote Mabel LaFarge about 
the two blessed candles which were 
then burning in his room where she 
had placed them— beneath this 
same niece’s sketch of the Adams 
statue at Rock Creek where he was 
to be buried on the morning of Holy 
Saturday. For this statue had, as 
the niece-artist who had made the 
picture for her loved uncle tells us, 
come to suggest her to whom he had 
prayed: 


“Help me to know! not with my 
mocking art— 
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With you, who knew yourself un- 
bound by laws; 

Gave God your strength, your life, 
your sight, your heart, 

And took from Him the Thought 
that Is—the Cause.” 


His belief in her had indeed 
brought him to the very threshold 
of the Church; for that he saw (as 
he more than once expressed the 
thought) hope for the world only 
for those who will come to Mary’s 
own Church is_ incontrovertible. 
And that he knew well enough 
where that Church is to be found is 
no less incontrovertible. But the 
sustained and sustaining peace of 
thoroughgoing belief which is found 
nowhere except in what the liturgy 
of the Mass refers to as “the peace 
of the faith of the Church” he was 
not to know. 


| LAF arcE, herself a convert 
to the Church, insisted in more than 
one testimony on her uncle’s per- 


sonal faith in Christ. The trouble 
with Henry Adams, as the Rev. 
John LaFarge, S.J., the noted edu- 
cator-journalist, has written this 
writer, was that he could never 
quite “free himself from his own 
introspection and inhibitions.” Fa- 
ther LaFarge, son of the painter 
John LaFarge (who was Adams’s 
close companion) and thus the 
brother-in-law of Mabel LaFarge, 
has stated of “Uncle Henry” as he 
too called him, that he was deeply 
attached to the Church. 

The inhibitions Father LaFarge 
speaks of were doubtless not unlike 
those that deterred two other great 
Americans, Adams’s earlier con- 
temporary, Thomas Ewing and the 
later Joel Chandler Harris, from 
acknowledging the Church by their 
own entrances into it before their 
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deathbeds. Each of these men pos- 
sessed to an unusual degree such 
sympathy and understanding of 
other points of view that they 
seemed to share them, exactly as 
Mrs. LaFarge describes her Uncle 
Henry in her Memoirs. Their sym- 
pathy and understanding of Catholi- 
cism, however, went very much fur- 
ther than courtesy — important as 
this quality is which Belloc assures 
us is itself a mark of God’s grace; 
and two of them found the Faith 
for themselves at life’s close. 

All three men show high integrity 
matched with an extraordinary in- 
tellect. If Adams—with Ewing and 
Harris—had been given a period of 
sickbed preparation for death he 
too might have known the break- 
down of those inhibitions before a 
mightier force than he could longer 
evade. For, like Ewing and Harris, 
Henry Adams had been privileged 
to see something of the truth about 
the Church during his active life- 
time by association with devoted 
members of it and by an unpreju- 
diced examination of its doctrines 
and its record. Certainly he had 
accepted its truths largely as his 
poetic transcription of his vision at 
Chartres shows: Christianity as pro- 
claimed and lived under Mary’s 
aegis alone may lift man from his 
last despairful trust in material 
force. 

Once, describing the western rose 
window in honor of the Virgin of 
Chartres in his prose-poem, the book 
Mont - Saint - Michel and Chartres, 
which is acclaimed as our greatest 
modern account of medievalism, 
Henry Adams identified himself 
with the faithful at Chartres and all 
their successors through the years 
to his own century—“us sinners” 
for whom the Blessed Virgin is 
asked to pray. He never looked at 
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that window, he said, nor had any 
of them through the centuries 
looked up at this Rose, “without 
feeling it to be our Lady’s promise 
of Paradise.” 

And who can doubt that for 
Adams too our Lady keeps that 
promise? In any event, in the capi- 
tal city of the nation Adams loved, 
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the Saint-Gaudens statue (made to 
represent the “Peace of God” which 
came to mean to its donor the 
Mother of Christ through whom 
alone that peace comes to us) 
stands as a kind of symbol of our 
Lady’s loving patronage both of this 
country and her late-born son, 
Henry Adams. 


The Legend of St. Augustine 


By DorotHy M. DENEGRI 


For many days my mind has tried 
To grasp the secret of the Three 


In One. 


And though I’ve puzzled 


Long, my brain cannot yet see 


The Trinity. 


Today I walked along the sands 
And watched the sea caress the soil— 


Then run. 


I saw an Infant 


Bent on task of endless toil 


So hopefully. 


He tried to empty all the sea 
Into a hole that He had just 


Begun. 


And then I told Him 


That, no one of human dust 


Could move the sea. 


He raised bright Eyes and looked at me 
And then He spoke—-too wise for Lad 


So young. 


“Nor can you, mere man, 


Fathom how the Three are clad 


In Unity.” 





Catholic Action in Oxford 


By GeorGceE A. BULL 


Since the first recorded mention of 
the city of Oxford in the Saxon 
Chronicle for 912 when, we are told, 
““Ethelred recovered from the Dane 
London and Oxford and all the 
lands which owed obedience there- 
to,” the history of England can be 
read in the turbulent development 
of the famous city and its ancient 
University. 

In the Middle Ages there came to 
Oxford the great orders, the poor 
students from borough and village, 
envoys and ‘teachers from abroad; 
at the Reformation Oxford long re- 
mained firm in the Faith; today the 
Faith has returned to the Univer- 
sity and the City; and in the 
anarchic culture which is there 
handed on from generation to gen- 
eration, the voice of Catholicism 


grows yearly more firm and more’ 


authoritative, and is heard with in- 
creasing attention by a disillu- 
sioned audience. 

Some friends of mine, having 
made the pilgrimage to Rome by 
car in the summer of 1950, tasting 
as they drove through Chartres, 
Siena, Milan, the flavor of the 
Catholic past, happened to fall into 
conversation with a Franciscan 
priest, and were discussing the 
position of the Church in England. 
“Ah yes,” he said, “but, you 


know English Catholics aren’t real 
ones... .” A peculiar, and on the 
face of it, an offensive remark; but 
it illustrates the reverse side of one 
of the extraordinary difficulties 
which faces the Catholic in Eng- 
land. 

First, there is the fact, noted 
many years ago by Belloc, that al- 
though in the popular mind Catho- 
licism is even today regarded as a 
foreign institution (the “Roman 
Mission”) and is hence suspect, 
English Catholics are inevitably af- 
fected by the decaying Protestant 
culture in which they live; so that 
the spirit of continental Catho- 
licism is itself foreign, even at 
times repugnant, to their own. 

Thus we notice how the English 
Catholic’s knowledge of the past is 
strongly and unconsciously influ- 
enced by the anti-Catholic text- 
books of his youth; how, to take a 
typical and significant, albeit minor 
detail, the behavior of the English- 
man in his church is more like that 
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of his sober Methodist compatriot 
than the careless disregard of the 
Italian. 


Mocu of this is of course as it 
should be: the Church, itself uni- 
versal, yet adapts its liturgy and 
custom to countries and localities. 
Despite the comment of the Italian 
Franciscan, it is good that English 
Catholics are English at the same 
time as being Catholic; the more 
English they become, the less we 
shall have of the kind of surprise 
expressed by an undergraduate of 
my acquaintance at the fact that 
many of the Catholics of his par- 
ticular college were fairhaired, 
when, to his mind, all members of 
the Church should be swarthy! 

Yet it remains true that the Eng- 
lish Catholic is too often in a double 
minority, regarded as the slave of 
a foreign institution by his fellow- 
countrymen, and as “not really 
Catholic” by his French or Italian 
co-religionists. 

The latter will solve itself, re- 
maining only so long as England 
represents to the outside world a 
culture thoroughly Protestant in 
tradition and by repute, if no longer 
in fact. The first is an immediate 
problem, which the Catholic Action 
of so-called “intellectuals” who 
enter into the literary, artistic and 
professional circles can increasing- 
ly remove. 

At the moment indeed, the Catho- 
lic Church in Oxford does give the 
impression of being a missionary 
body in alien territory; but this is 
an impression more of the im- 
mediate past than of the future. 


I, is time now for England to re- 
turn to the Church. Now that the 
Englishman has no religion, now 
that the unity of English culture 
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has been decisively shattered, so 
that the literature of despair as 
hailed by Cyril Connolly, and the 
philosophy of “logical atomism” 
as expounded by Bertrand Russell, 
are fallen into anarchy, the oppor- 
tunity for the Church is greater 
than it has ever been since the day 
when St. Augustine and his forty 
monks were greeted by the King of 
Kent. And the Catholics in England 
aware of their task and of their 
duty are organizing to seize this 
opportunity. The Young Christian 
Workers, the League of Christ the 
King, the Cell Movement, are but 
three of the many nation-wide or- 
ganizations for working and pro- 
fessional classes whose main aim 
is individual conversion. 


‘Tass is often dispute as to what 
class the Church should give pri- 
ority in her missionary activity. 
Following closely the revolutionary 
developments on the Continent, 
where the priesthood in many 
areas has as it were merged with 
the proletariat, many Catholics be- 
lieve that emphasis must be placed 
first and foremost on the necessity 
of winning back the “teeming 
masses.” An excellent book The 
Dechristianisation of the Proleta- 
riat published a few years ago in 
Belgium ends with the words: 
“That priests should have always 
before their eyes the problem of 
the evangelization of the masses 
and that they should give them- 
selves entirely to this work”; and 
this concern with the workers to 
whom the name of Christ is but an 
occasional expletive, is echoed by 
many here. 

Yet the distinction is at root a 
false one. For the workers, removed 
as they may be in many cases from 
the more civilizing standards of the 
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upper and middle classes, are no 
more pagan than they; the concern 
of the Church is with all classes, 
and each individual whilst concen- 
trating on action within the class to 
which he belongs and for which he 
is the more suited, must at the same 
time realize that the work of the 
Church is in a very real sense to 
break down the barriers of class. 
It is not idle to convert the “intel- 
lectuals” for despite the distance 
at which they seem to stand from 
the working classes, sooner or later 
their influence filters down; and at 
the same time, the advent of a 
Socialist Government to England 
has meant that the Universities in 
this country in fact as well as in 
theory are now, for the first time 
since the break-up of the Middle 
Ages, open to the poor as well as 
being the playgrounds of the rich. 


So, although Oxford seems at first 
sight a far cry from the industrial 
cities of Belgium, France or Italy; 
and although, despite the invasion 
of the ancient city by workers from 
the innumerable industries on its 
outskirts, there seems a wide gulf 
between the student in his lecture 
room and the fitter in his factory, 
this gulf is but a temporary one. 
Meanwhile, the student is more 
than any other in this country in 
contact with both historic Cath- 
olicism and the living Faith. 

The very buildings of Oxford are 
eloquent of a not so distant Cath- 
lic past. If we stand at the center 
of the city, near Carfax the cross- 
roads, and gaze round, we cannot 
but be impressed by the abounding 
tributes to the energy of those Cath- 
olics who built this city from its 
foundations. The Cathedral of 
Christ Church, part of the dignified 
college planned by Cardinal Wol- 
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sey in 1546, lies hidden behind the 
gray walls which stretch down 
toward the river; in the green 
square on our left, flanked by 
Brasenose with its statue of our 
Lady high over the porch by the 
Church of St. Mary’s where New- 
man preached, by the exquisite 
Gothic of All Souls, founded for 
priests who might pray for the 
souls of Henry V and all those who 
died in the wars against France, 
only the Victorian library is mod- 
ern (and—there is no significance 
in this—only this construction is 
ugly). 

Then if we walk toward the white 
thorn in the meadow at Magdalen, 
through the tulip garden near the 
gate that was cut for King Charles 
when he held court at Christ 
Church during the Civil War, we 
come suddenly again into the bustle 
of town life, and face the narrow 
lane where the Jesuits lecture in a 
modern recently-recognized hall, 
taking their part with Benedictines 
and Franciscans in the intellectual 
life of the University. 


Tues is great opportunity here; 
and one of which full use is being 


made. More than ever before, the 
young student is searching for in- 
tellectual and spiritual satisfaction. 
As often as not, he has endured 
compulsory military service before 
resuming his education. And it is 
usually the case that one or two 
years in the forces shakes, perhaps 
destroys, the beliefs of his youth 
giving nothing save a vague dis- 
satisfaction in return. He comes to 
Oxford, looking, though hardly 
aware of the fact, for some religion 
on which to base his life and by 
which to make living intelligible. 

And at Oxford, where we can 
safely ignore the schools of thought 
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such as logical positivism whose 
influence is slight and likely to re- 
main so, and the schools of action 
such as Communism, for whom 
pity rather than contempt has 
never been so great, he is brought 
into contact often for the first, and 
it may well be for the last, time 
with the Catholic Faith. 


Oprosrm the city walls of Oxford 
on the south side, down a narrow 
muddy lane on the corner of which 
stands a dingy shop whose windows 
are filled with oddments of jewelry, 
second hand cameras, dilapidated 
umbrellas, in the “Old Palace” is 
the Catholic Chaplaincy and the 
Newman Society: where Msgr. 
Elwes, or more accurately, Father 
Val., cultured, quietly spoken, en- 
ergetic priest, whose silver hair and 
eloquent gestures are known to 
many outside his own congregation, 
works unceasingly for the benefit 
of the Catholics in his charge and 
for the conversion of the students 
outside the Church. 

Here in the recently erected 
church the Catholic undergradu- 
ates of Oxford gather for Dialogue 
Mass and to hear the wit and 
wisdom of Ronnie Knox, Father 
D’Arcy and Father Heenan. And on 
here are based the innumerable 
“cells,” study groups, and college 
societies whose increasing activity 
and influence is one of the most 
amazing features of post-war Ox- 
ford. Till this year, the organization 
both of the main Catholic social 
club, the Newman Society, and of 
the Action Groups, has at times 
been near chaotic. 

Now at last, under the impetus 
of new blood, the Club is expand- 
ing, looking further afield, making 
new ventures to ensure that no 
Catholic undergraduate fails to find 
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the company of his fellow Catholics 
to hand; whilst the Action Groups 
have been reorganized into three 
main branches, those for study, 
those for personal contact (the 
shock troopers as it were), and 
those for practical action in the 
social and political field. 

At the same time, Catholics are 
entering into spheres not before 
touched. In this new year, a review 
Profile, edited by Catholic under- 
graduates, yet written for the Uni- 
versity at large appears under 


brightly decorated covers, carrying 
articles by Knox, Derrick, D’Arcy; 
backed by Barbara Ward, Lord 
Pakenham, and Christopher Hollis. 


0. the total student population of 
Oxford, four hundred men stu- 
dents, and eighty women make up 
the Catholic element. Of the men 
fifty are converts since leaving 
school; of the women eighteen 
come from non-Catholic schools. 
Meanwhile, the conversion figures, 
though not astronomical, are prom- 
ising indeed—the average number 
of undergraduates received into the 
Church is twenty each year. 

But the results of Catholic Action 
in Oxford cannot be judged by sta- 
tistics or publications. More and 
more today, the Catholic under- 
graduate is entering into the full 
life of the University; more and 
more the Church with its certainty 
and its truth shows up in contrast 
with the indecision and agnosticism 
of those outside. For the under- 
graduate who has a firm grasp on 
the principles of his religion, the 
opportunities of acting as he is 
meant to act, as a channel of grace 
to those around him, are as never 
before. 

The Church commands an in- 
creasing respect among the intel- 
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lectuals in this country; the igno- 
rance of Catholic doctrine which 
has been so abysmal and which is 
in part largely due to the reticence 
of Catholics themselves, is slowly 
disappearing. 

As yet, the surface has merely 
been scratched. The next few years 
are vital for the Faith at Oxford 
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and for the Faith in England. It 
may well be that as Oxford re- 
mained tenacious of the Faith after 
the Reformation, so she will be a 
means of restoring England there- 
to. That is the desire and the im- 
mediate intention of all Catholic 
Actonists this side of the Atlantic 


—the conversion of England. 


In the Chapel 


By ETHEL LAMPREY JORDAN 


Hese in this high-walled pew we kneel in prayer, 
Our shoulders touching, head-bowed, hearts at rest; 
Part of a kneeling throng, yet unaware 

Of all, intent upon the spirit’s quest. 

The brittle noises of the street rise, fall, 

Are muted, as they penetrate the core 

Of silence folded deep in sheltered wall 

In that bright peace laid firm in years before. 


Our murmured words mount up in unison 

On noiseless wings, fanning the quiet air: 

Is He to whom we pray remote or one 

With quickened spirit here, the love we share? 
My world is centered in this narrow space, 
And God is Light upon your tender face. 





The Intellectual Apostolate 
and Humani Generis 


By 


EuGENE M. Burke, C.S.P. 


I, the very real sense of the word 
the Catholic Church is itself the 
divine apostolate. By divine com- 
mission and constitution “its func- 
tion is to bring the spiritual order 
into relation with the world of 
man.” Thus in every age it must 
face and deal with the problems of 
the times that blind men to the 
truth or obscure it from him or rob 
him of it. To achieve this end it 
must explore every path that may 
lead to the minds and hearts of men. 
That men may have life and have 
it more abundantly, it must press 
into service all that is vital and 
true and permanent in human life 
and thought. 

Out of centuries of such effort 
has arisen the structure which we 
call Catholic theology. And through 
the centuries this theological effort 
has been fashioned by the Church 
into a light for the minds of men as 
well as a weapon to protect the pre- 
cious heritage of revelation. 

Yet, as history shows, it is often 
difficult to maintain a true and 
Catholic relation between the im- 
mediate problems of the apostolate 
and the permanent, long range per- 


spectives of Catholic theology. It 
is, of course, a divinely approved 
aspiration to wish to channel every 
resource into bringing men to the 
faith. Likewise is it a thoroughly 
Catholic process to endeavor to 
bring Catholic theology vitally and 
fully into those apostolic efforts that 
concern intelligence and the intel- 
lectual. In fact a fully Catholic 
effort postulates just such an ef- 
fort. FY 

Concomitant, however, with such 
an effort is an ever present danger. 
It is that theology (and in the long 
run dogma) will be subordinated 
to and made the servant rather than 
the judge of the responses given. 
The work of De Lamennais in 
France, of Hermes and Froscham- 
mer in Germany, of Rosmini in 
Italy, and the whole history of Mod- 
ernism (to cite only the nineteenth 
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century) all bear witness to the fact 
that this is a real danger and not a 
mere speculative possibility. 

In each case the critical necessity 
of an immediately effective aposto- 
late was perceived. In each case 
with the most apostolic of inten- 
tions a sincere effort was made to 
meet the need. Yet in each case the 
passionate desire for an immediate- 
ly acceptable and effective answer 
led to the evisceration of theology, 
Catholic truth and consequent dis- 
aster. 

Obviously this does not mean that 
every such apostolic effort tends or 
ends this way. Neither does it in- 
tend to imply that a theologian can- 
not develop an excessive conserva- 
tism that blinds him to immediate 
apostolic interests. It would be fool- 
ish too to deny that it is very easy 
to clothe lack of thought with glib- 
ly recited formulas. 

But what is important for Catho- 
lics is the realization that no apos- 
tolic exigency can be truly satisfied 
by casting aside Catholic theologi- 
cal thought, terms and notions as 
though they were obsolete and out- 
moded tools of the apostolate. 


N ow to some all this may seem 
perfectly obvious. To others it may 
appear to be of only historical inter- 


est. To those, however, who have 
read the recent encyclical “Humani 
Generis” it may serve to throw into 
relief the positive guidance Pope 
Pius gives to the modern apostolate 
--particularly the intellectual apos- 
tolate. For this document makes it 
clear that the above mentioned dan- 
ger has been actualized in our own 
time and that warning and direc- 
tion have become necessary. 

It should be noted though that the 
Holy Father is concerned not with 
a fully developed danger but rather 
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with the beginnings of it. As he 
writes: “We prefer to withstand the 
very beginnings rather than admin- 
ister the medicine after the disease 
has grown inveterate.” 

To appreciate the very specific 
warnings and directions in the en- 
cyclical some of the immediate 
background of its occasion will be 
helpful. First of all, ever since the 
war, particularly in Europe, there 
has been an acute, deeply felt, and 
highly articulate concern for the 
spiritual regeneration of society. 
This desire has manifested itself in 
a widespread search for a truly ef- 
fective apostolate that would con- 
front and penetrate the profound 
ignorance of religion and God 
among the educated. 

In turn this search has given rise 
to a veritable flood of articles and 
apostolic experiments particularly 
in France. Underlying them has 
been the soundly Catholic convic- 
tion that neither economic rehabili- 
tation, nor social planning nor mili- 
tary force suffice to heal the deeply 
rooted malady that infects the 
Western mind. At the same time it 
was felt that at heart the modern 
intellectual is eager for and open to 
a deeper appreciation of religion. 
What was needed therefore was a 
presentation of Catholic truth that 
would make vital contact with the 
modern mind, address his legitimate 
aspirations, and be capable of satis- 
fying his needs. 


Ix view of this diagnosis a num- 
ber of tentatives have been pro- 
posed and developed over the past 
five years. Some, while granting the 
need for severity at the time of 
Modernism, felt that the repressive 
measures enacted then were no 
longer called for. They maintained 
that such things as the Biblical 
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Commission and a restrictive neo- 
Thomism set up unnecessary bar- 
riers in our day. 

To meet modern needs theology 
should be allowed to fit in with the 
experience of our age. It should 
take into account the new dimen- 
sions of space and time given us 
by history and science. It should 
also take cognizance of the litera- 
ture and philosophy that have made 
the modern mind. 

This general critique was speci- 
fied by a number of concrete pro- 
posals. For example, theology 
should recognize the notion of his- 
tory which Hegel, Marx, and Berg- 
son have placed at the very center 
of modern thought. A notion which 
is essentially alien to Thomism but 
which could be very well accom- 
plished through an intensive use of 
the Fathers. 

Again it was pointed out that the 
categories of modern thought are 
completely foreign to Scholastic 
theology which is drawn from’ the 
immobile world of Greek thought. 
Because of this Greek philosophical 
orientation the categories of Scho- 
lasticism concern themselves with 
object and understanding. Conse- 
quently it attaches no importance to 
history nor to the importance of the 
person in history and is unable to 
deal with it in terms of love, hate, 
and value. 

Lastly it was maintained that the 
Scholastic formulations by which 
the immutable truth of Christ was 
expressed are not themselves un- 
changeable nor are they necessarily 
adequate expressions of that truth. 
In this view, then, it is not incon- 
ceivable that these theological for- 
mulations might very well be re- 
placed by expressions and concepts 
drawn from modern philosophies. 
If this were done then Catholic 
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truth could be more effectively and 
easily communicated to the modern 
mind. 


L erurcrr in much of this critique 
are a number of points that look to 
vital theological development. For 
example, it is quite easy to envisage 
how enriching a return to the 
sources of theology can be. Nor is 
it difficult to realize that a fuller 
appreciation and use of the results 
of historical research can add great- 
ly to the order of understanding. 
It is also quite easy to see that a 
thorough study of modern philo- ° 
sophical categories can be of ines- 
timable aid in communicating the 
truths of Christ. For as His Holi- 
ness states: 

“Now Catholic theologians and 
philosophers . . . cannot afford to 
ignore or neglect these more or less 
erroneous opinions. Rather they 
must come to understand these 
same theories well, both because 
diseases are not properly treated 
unless they are rightly diagnosed, 
and because sometimes even in 
these false theories a_ certain 
amount of truth is contained, and, 
finally because these theories pro- 
voke more subtle discussion and 
evaluation of philosophical and 
theological truths.” 


Tue theologian moreover cannot 
but be aware that the scientific and 


accurate formulation of divine 
truths in human terms is an ana- 
logical process. Knowing this he 
knows that the formulation does 
not exhaust the truth and in that 
sense is not completely adequate. 
Lastly, the theological teacher 
ought to be the first to admit that 
Scholastic theology may very well 
appear an arid pursuit if viewed 
solely through the pedagogical 
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necessities of “manuals, stereo- 
typed formulas, and inevitable sim- 
plifications and routines.” 

In short all this can be a legiti- 
mate and fruitful source of discus- 
sion and solution. And as such this 
critique has given rise to just that. 


W uur, however, has moved these 
critiques out of the realm of mere 
discussion and made of them a real 
danger to the teaching of the 
Church is the practical applications 
drawn from them. For a number 
of writers and teachers seem to 
’ have accepted these tentatives as 
established facts. Convinced of 
their validity they have made of 
them principles upon which to 
raise a whole new theological struc- 
ture while discarding almost com- 
pletely the traditional theology. 
The picture of this attempt is de- 
scribed by Pope Pius thus: 

“And as in former times some 
questioned whether the traditional 
apologetics of the Church did not 
constitute an obstacle rather than a 
help to the winning of souls for 
Christ, so today some are presump- 
tive enough to question seriously 
whether theology and theological 
methods, such as with the approval 
of ecclesiastical authority are 
found in our schools, should not 
only be perfected, but also com- 
pletely reformed, in order to pro- 
mote the more efficacious propaga- 
tion of the kingdom of Christ every- 
where throughout the world among 
men of every culture and religious 
opinion. 

“Now if these only aimed at 
adapting ecclesiastical teaching and 
methods to modern conditions and 
requirements, through the intro- 
duction of some new explanations, 
there would be scarcely any reason 
for alarm. But some through an 
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imprudent ‘eirenism’. seem to con- 
sider as an obstacle to the restora- 
tion of fraternal union, things 
founded on the laws and principles 
given by Christ and likewise on in- 
stitutions founded by Him, or which 
are the defense and support of the 
integrity of the faith, and the re- 
moval of which would bring about 
the union of all, but only to their 
own destruction.” 


Tue rest of the encyclical is pri- 
marily devoted to a specification of 
the changes that some propose and 
a delineation not only of the erro- 
neous conceptions that underlie 
these proposals but the disastrous 
consequences that would ensue. 
While space does not allow a de- 
tailed analysis of all the points 
made a few can be developed here. 
These few, it is hoped, will serve 
to illustrate something of the true 
nature of theology and indicate its 
proper use in the apostolate. For 
example the encyclical states: 

“In theology some want to re- 
duce to a minimum the meaning of 
dogmas; and to free dogma itself 
from terminology long established 
in the Church and from philosophi- 
cal concepts held by Catholic teach- 
ers, to bring about a return in the 
explanation of Catholic doctrine to 
the way of speaking used in Holy 
Scripture and by the Fathers of the 
Church. They cherish the hope 
that when dogma is stripped of the 
elements which they hold to be ex- 
trinsic to divine revelation, it will 
compare advantageously with the 
dogmatic opinions of those who are 
separated from the unity of the 
Church... .” 


| | the contention just 
seen is the implicit conviction that 
in some way Scholastic theology 
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was a transient accretion to the in- 
tellectual life of the Church. It 
may have been necessary in the 
medieval and immediately post- 
medieval world but it was at best a 
temporary thing. Certainly nowa- 
days it creates a rupture between 
theology and life. It ought there- 
fore to be by-passed as a great but 
obsolete relic. 

Those who look on Scholastic 
theology in this way seem to have 
forgotten that this was the basic 
contention of both Luther and the 
Jansenists. They threw aside Scho- 
lastic theology and returned to the 
primitive expressions but it might 
be noted that they lost not only the- 
ology but dogma too. 

What also seems to have been 
ignored is the fact that both the 
terminology and the concepts were 
introduced by “men,” in the words 
of the Holy Father, “endowed with 
no common talent and holiness 
working under the vigilant super- 
vision of the holy magisterium and 
with the light and leadership of the 
Holy Spirit in order to state the 
truths of faith ever more accu- 
rately.” 

The Pope also points out that 
those who wish to strip dogma of 
these elements feel that only then 
will a way be found to satisfy mod- 
ern needs. For then dogma can also 
be expressed “by concepts of mod- 
ern philosophy whether of imma- 
nentism, or idealism, or existential- 
ism or any other system.” 

In support of this contention 
some claim that the mysteries of 
faith can only be expressed by ap- 
proximate and changeable notions. 
Hence they hold that while the 
truth is to some extent expressed 
it is necessarily distorted also. Ac- 
cordingly they say “theology should 
substitute new concepts in place of 
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the old ones in keeping with the 
various philosophies which in the 
course of time it uses as its instru- 
ments.” 


Benne this contention stand two 
misconceptions of the nature and 
function of theology. The first is 
the failure to realize that the pur- 
pose of speculative theology is to 
come to some understanding of re- 
vealed truth under the guidance of 
divine faith. To do this it employs 
philosophy as an instrument. Hence 
it chooses that philosophy which is 
most useful for that end. The most 
useful therefore is that which leads 
or aids best in the order of under- 
standing truth and not that which 
most pleases the contemporary 
mind. Again theology in using phi- 
losophy and philosophical princi- 
ples brings them into the service of 
a higher order and end. These prin- 
ciples and truths of the natural or- 
der are thus enabled to participate 
in the certitude of faith. Their use 
being approved by the magisterium 
of the Church they have an extrin- 
sic but real guarantee of their es- 
sential validity. In the words of the’ 
encyclical: 

“It is manifest that the Church 
cannot be bound to every system of 
philosophy that has existed for a 
short space of time. Nevertheless, 
the things that have been com- 
posed through common effort by 
Catholic teachers over the course 
of the centuries to bring about some 
understanding of dogma are cer- 
tainly not based on any such weak 
foundation. These things are based 
on principles and notions deduced 
from a true knowledge of created 
things. In the process of deducing, 
this knowledge, like a star, gave en- 
lightenment to the human mind 
through the Church. Hence it is 
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not astonishing that some of these 
notions have not only been used by 
Ecumenical Councils but even sanc- 
tioned by them, so that it is wrong 
to depart from them.” 


Tas same passage also puts its 
finger on the second misunder- 
standing with regard to the nature 
of the theological effort. This is the 
process whereby divine revelation 
is scientifically and accurately for- 
mulated. To conceive of this ana- 
logical process as merely an ap- 
proximation of the truth is to rob 
such terms as person, nature and 
transubstantiation of any exact 
meaning. 

As the Holy Father says, “these 
things are based on principles and 
notions deduced from a true knowl- 
edge of created things.” While it is 
true that they do not exhaust the 
content of the divine reality yet 
what they express they express un- 
equivocally and adequately. More- 
over, their acceptance into the theo- 
logical structure is validated not by 
philosophy but by the teaching au- 
thority of the Church which is guid- 
ed and protected by the Holy Spirit. 


Tux last point to be made in this 
article concerns itself with Scholas- 
tic philosophy properly. That this 
philosophy offers a number of prac- 
tical difficulties no one will deny. 
To acquire it requires time and a 
full-fledged effort. With its exacti- 
tude of expression and definition, 
its insistence on order and method 
there is no easy road to its mastery 
as a tool. Yet a sound intellectual 
apostolate must necessarily demand 
such philosophical equipment. 

In the natural order itself every 
great human problem must even- 
tually be faced in its metaphysical 
framework. Only then are the es- 
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sential laws of order and: intelligi- 
bility capable of being fully applied. 
To abandon or decry this truth is 
by implication a denial of the very 
constitution of the intellect where- 
by it has a capacity for and seeks 
after wisdom. To look upon meta- 
physics as an obstacle to the intel- 
lectual order is to misconceive both 
the intellectual order and the apos- 
tolate to it. 

On the plane of the supernatural 
and in the defense of revelation this 
philosophy is equally important. As 
Pope Pius tell us: 

“It falls to reason to demonstrate 
with certainty the existence of God, 
personal and one, to prove beyond 
doubt from divine signs the very 
foundations of the Christian faith, 
to express properly the law which 
the Creator has imprinted in the 
hearts of men; and finally to attain 
to some notion, indeed a very fruit- 
ful notion, of mysteries.” 

To accomplish all this the encycli- 
cal affirms that reason must be 
properly trained. And this training 
consists in the imbuing of the mind 
with that sound philosophy that is 
“as it were, a patrimony handed 
down by earlier Christian ages.” 
For as the Holy Father affirms, this 
philosophy possesses:an authority 
of very high order “since the Teach- 
ing Authority of the Church in the 
light of divine revelation itself, has 
weighed its fundamental tenets, 
which have been elaborated and de- 
fined little by little by men of great 
genius. For this philosophy, ac- 
knowledged and accepted by the 
Church, safeguards the genuine 
validity of human knowledge, the 
unshakeable metaphysical princi- 
ples of sufficient reason, causality, 
and finality, and finally the mind’s 
ability to attain certain and un- 
changeable truth.” 
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Seen from this standpoint it 
should be evident that for the Cath- 
olic there is no question of casting 
about for a philosophical system 
that will seem to facilitate the apos- 
tolate. He has a philosophy that he 
is to use, the principles of which 
find an unshakeable foundation. 
This does not mean that this system 
is so codified as to be utterly un- 
alterable. We may and ought “to 
enrich it with the fruits of the prog- 
ress of the human mind.” 

Certainly too it may be divested 
“of certain Scholastic aids found 
less useful.” More vigorous and ef- 
fective terminology may and ought 
to be sought. But it is not to be 
contaminated by false principles or 
regarded as “a great but obsolete 
relic.” For “truth and its philo- 
sophic expression cannot change 
from day to day, least of all where 
there is a question of the self-evi- 
dent principles of the human mind 
or of those propositions which are 
supported by the wisdom of the 
ages and. by divine revelation. 
Whatever new truth the sincere hu- 
man mind is able to find certainly 
cannot be opposed to truth already 
acquired, since God, the highest 
Truth, has created and guides the 
human intellect, not that it may 
daily oppose new truths to rightly 
established ones but rather that, 
having eliminated errors which 
may have crept in, it may build 
truth upon truth in the same order 
and structure that exist in reality, 
the source of truth.” 


is conclusion the permanent value 
of the Catholic tradition ought nev- 
er to be lost sight of. For the Cath- 
olic tradition is a rich and majestic 
river of living truth made possible 
by the work of the Holy Spirit. Into 
its making has flowed genius, tal- 
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ent, the noblest of Christian aspira- 
tions, and immeasurable streams of 
patience and fortitude. 

It comes down to us because by 
the grace of Christ men and women 
have lovingly willed to sacrifice life, 
strength, liberty and personal hap- 
piness to conserve and hand on to 
us this wisdom. In the lovely words 
of Cardinal Newman: “What the 
Church once had she never has lost. 
She has never wept over, or been 
angry, with time gone and over. In- 
stead of passing from one stage of 
life to another she has carried her 
youth and middle age along with 
her on to her latest time. She has 
not changed possessions but accu- 
mulated them and has brought out 
of her treasure house, according to 
the occasion, things old and new.” 

Above all in the forefront of every 
Catholic apostolic effort must be 
kept the supremacy of the teaching 
authority of the Church. Indeed, no 
effort may truly call itself Catholic 
unless it is in conformity with that 
authority. As the Body of Christ 
the living voice of Christ is in the 
Church by the divine will and prom- 
ise. Not only does the faith and 
love and grace of Christ abide in her 
but her teaching office is divinely 
instituted and divinely guaranteed. 

This authority was called into 
being and exists but for one pur- 
pose—salvation. The use of this 
authority is not to be equated with 
arrogance or despotism or paternal- 
ism; it is the exercise of a divine 
power to fulfill the divine plan. 
And that plan looks to the whole of 
man’s life spiritual and material. 
Any apostolic effort, therefore, by 
its very nature demands that it be 
informed with a glad and living 
consciousness of that authority 
which Kar] Adam so beautifully de- 
scribes as “older than all the states, 
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firmer than all the thrones, more 
powerful that all the dictatorships, 
more sacred than the law of nations. 
All these, the states, the thrones, the 
dictatorships, the law of nations 
are but things of yesterday, the 
products of time. But this author- 
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ity in our midst lives by the moral 
will of Christ, spirit of His spirit, 
power of His power. It will forever 
proclaim this authority of Christ, 
forever be ready as our guide in or- 
der to help us find our way out of 
chaos.” 


Decoys 


By JESSICA POWERS 


Maxe decoys, he told me, 
Set them on the blue, 

Then observe the wild ducks 
Flying down to you. 


Wild ducks do not charm me 
Save for beauty’s sake, 
But decoys of Spirit—- 
These I strain to make. 


The decoy of silence, 
Hope’s unuttered sigh, 

That the Ultimate Silence 
Drift down from the sky, 


The chaste dovelike virtue, 
Whiteness, to allure 
One Who is a Spirit 


Infinitely pure, 


Love’s decoy, the fire bird 
That, when God shall see, 
The Winged Flame of heaven 

May come down to me. 


Let him have his wild ducks, 
Green and blue and brown. 
My decoys are fashioned 
To bring heaven down. 





Syngman 
Rhee 
of 


Korea 


I; was across a dinner table at the 
Wardman Park Hotel, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on an evening in May, 
1945, that I asked Syngman Rhee 
why he didn’t form a coalition with 
the Communists to establish a gov- 
ernment in Korea that Russia 
would accept. Lots of people were 
tired of struggle and endless strife 
in 1945 and Syngmian Rhee was one 
of them. He had fought longer than 
most—ever since 1895. He had just 
come back from the United Nations 
organizational meeting in San Fran- 
cisco where he had faced a tempta- 
tion greater than many men ever 
face, and he had turned it down. I 
asked him why, and the weariness 
and discouragement he had kept 
bottled up for weeks poured out and 
creased his face and bowed his 
shoulders with a heavy weight. His 
answer was the one I expected, and 
| think it shows the measure of the 
man. 

Among the Koreans exiled in 
America Rhee was undoubtedly the 
greatest, but he was past seventy 
and there were others who sought 
to replace him as the heir prospec- 
live of the Korean independence 
movement, now that the defeat of 
Japan was close at hand. In a major 
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move to unite all the factions, Rhee 
agreed to go with them to the San 
Francisco conference as joint mem- 
bers of a United Korea Committee. 
He would be the Chairman, but all 
would have an equal voice, and he 
agreed to be bound by the majority 
vote. By presenting a common 
front, they hoped that the session 
organized by Alger Hiss would 
yield to their pleas that Korea be 
given a place among the new United 
Nations. 


Axona the clustering delegates 
and five hundred newspapermen 
who crowded into sessions at the 
Opera Building in San Francisco, it 
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was evident that the United States 
and the Soviet Union were the two 
dominant powers. Rhee’s Korean 
associates argued that no Korean 
government would be set up unless 
the Americans and the Russians 
agreed to it. The logical solution 
was to form a coalition with the 
Korean Communists who had been 
fighting Japan from Chinese bases. 
This was the proposal the United 
Korea Committee voted-—and Rhee, 
despite his agreement to abide by 
majority rule refused to accept it. 
The Committee split apart in an 
uproar of dissent, and Rhee re- 
turned to Washington, with his 
claim to leadership badly dented. 

It was then that I asked him why 
he didn’t accept the Committee 
plan. This was before the “coali- 
tion” governments of Eastern Eu- 
rope were swallowed up by their 
Communist minorities. The hand- 
writing on the wall was too small 
to be seen by most of the world’s 
statesmen. But Rhee answered my 
question slowly but firmly, “You 
can’t co-operate with cholera. If I 
agreed to a coalition with Commu- 
nism in Korea, it would be all the 
same as handing the country over 
to Russia. I’ve fought for Korean 
independence too long to surrender 
it now.” Then he blew nervously 
on the ends of his fingers, as he 
often did when agitated. 


Tx story of Syngman Rhee went 
back to 1897, when his habit of 
blowing on his fingertips began. He 
was then a young man of twenty- 
two, and in jail. Rhee’s family was 
of the Yangban class, the minor 
nobility, His father had _ been 


born moderately wealthy, but had 
wasted the family substance in 
drink and hospitality. Since Syng- 
man was his only son, the boy had 
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been given a sound education in 
the Chinese classics, intended to 
prepare him for a position in the 
court of the Korean King. 

Rhee had stood well in his stud- 
ies, but had also slipped away to 
attend surreptitiously the sessions 
in the Methodist Pai Jai Mission 
school. There he learned English 
and, more important, he learned of 
the ways of democracy. He found- 
ed and edited an English and 
Korean language daily newspaper, 
the first in all Korea’s 4,000-year 
old history. With a group of other 
young men who banded together 
into an “Independence Club,” he 
hammered away at the Court de- 
manding democratic reforms. In 
the midst of a sit-down strike be- 
fore the King’s palace, he and 
five companions were seized and 
thrown into jail. 

Rhee, as the ringleader, was sub- 
jected to tortures for a period of 
seven months. He was kept in soli- 
tary confinement, with a_ heavy 
plank around his neck, so contrived 
that he could neither sit down, lie 
down, nor stand up. Periodically 
he was taken from his cell for 
questioning and “correction.” Oiled 
paper was tied around his arms and 
set afire. Slivers were driven under 
his finger nails. The bottom of his 
feet were pulverized. He was beat- 
en with three-cornered bamboo 
rods. Every day he prayed for 
death and once his father was called 
to take away his body, but miracu- 
lously the boy survived. After 
seven months he was removed to a 
larger cell, with several compan- 
ions, and the tortures ceased. 

For another five and a half years 
Rhee was kept in jail. Someone 
smuggled in a New Testament, and 
fellow prisoners held it and turned 
the leaves for him while he read 
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aloud, since his fingers were so bad- 
ly smashed that he could not use 
them. Through this reading he con- 
verted himself and several fellows 
to Christianity. Reverend Freder- 
ick Brown Harris, Chaplain of the 
Senate and Minister of Foundry 
Church in Washington, has de- 
clared that Rhee is one of the sin- 
cerest Christians he has_ ever 
known. The faith which he found 
in prison became the greatest sup- 
port of his life. 


A, Rhee recovered from the effects 
of his torture his friends brought 
him American books and maga- 
zines and his real education com- 
menced. He wrote editorials for 
his newspaper which were smug- 
gled out and printed anonymously. 
He also wrote a book, The Spirit 
of Independence, which became the 
bible of the Korean nationalist 
movement. Finally, in a general 
amnesty of political prisoners when 
the Russo-Japanese war broke out, 
Rhee was released from prison. 
Sensing the inevitability of Jap- 
anese seizure of Korea, Rhee came 
to the United States and enrolled 
in George Washington University. 
After winning his A. B. there he 
took an M. A. at Harvard and then 
went on to Princeton where he re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, from the hands of 
Woodrow Wilson, in 1910. His 
major was political science, and 
his doctoral dissertation was on 
American neutrality policies. He 
specialized in international law, and 
years later he told me wryly that 
he should have got his tuition re- 
funded, for he lived to learn that 
there is no international law. 
_ His first lesson of this sort came 
in 1905, when Theodore Roosevelt 
invited Russia and Japan to a con- 
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ference at Portsmouth to settle 
their war. Rhee and a young friend, 
Reverend Yoon, went down to Oy- 
ster Bay and succeeded in getting a 
half hour interview with President 
Roosevelt to plead that he invoke 
the American-Korean treaty of 
friendship signed in 1883 and in- 
sist upon Korean independence. 
Roosevelt gave them encourage- 
ment and suggested they talk with 
Secretary of State John Hay. 

The two young men were so ex- 
cited that they dashed back to their 
hotel, threw their clothes in a bag, 
tossed a twenty dollar bill on the 
hotel counter, and ran down the 
street to catch a train to Washing- 
ton. One of their first lessons in the 
nature of Americans came when the 
hotel clerk chased them panting to 
the station and gave them their 
change. Their next lesson came 
when they reached Washington and 
found that the treaty was not to be 
invoked. It wasn’t until 1924 that 
Rhee learned Theodore Roosevelt 
had sent his Secretary of War, Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, to Tokyo to 
reach an agreement with the Japa- 
nese Premier Katsura that Korea 
would be turned over to Japan, in 
return for a Japanese promise not 
to attack the Philippine Islands. 


A: Princeton Woodrow Wilson 
used to refer half-jokingly to Rhee 
as “the young man who may some 
day redeem Korea’s independence.” 
It wasn’t until 1919 that Rhee saw 
a chance to make Wilson’s jest 
come true. The Wilsonian promise 
of “self-determination of peoples” 
fired the Korean patriots as it did 
other submerged peoples around 
the world. Together with patriots 
inside Korea, Rhee organized a na- 
tion-wide independence demonstra- 
tion that took place in hundreds of 
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Korean cities and villages, begin- 
ning at 2 p. m. on Saturday, March 
1, 1919. The demonstration was put 
down bloodily by the Japanese, but 
Korean representatives nevertheless 
organized a Republic in Exile, and 
elected Syngman Rhee as president. 

Then commenced a long duel 
with the diplomats. Rhee sought 
to go to Paris to plead his cause at 
the Peace Conference, but was re- 
fused a passport. He prepared an 
elaborate brief of Korean claims 
for the Washington Disarmament 
Conference of 1921-22, but was not 
allowed to present it. He went to 
Geneva in 1933 to try to interest 
the League of Nations, but the 
League had flunked the test of Man- 
churia and was lost in futility. 

From Switzerland Rhee returned 
home to write a book, Japan Inside 
Out, which warned that Japanese 
militarists were planning an attack 
against the United States. He was 
accused of trying to involve the 
United States in war for the sake of 
his own people’s independence, and 
the diplomats tried to push him 
back into obscurity. 


T xe exiled Republic which Rhee 
headed did not limit itself to diplo- 
matic appeals. From bases in China 
a constant war of aggravation was 


carried on against Japan. There 
were numerous border raids across 
the Yalu River, and attacks on Jap- 
anese forces in Manchuria. In April, 
1932, when Japanese war leaders 
held a victory review in Shanghai, 
a young Korean patriot, Yun Bong 
Kil, with a huge hand grenade con- 
cealed in a bandage on his arm, 
struggled close to the reviewing 
stand. One result was the loss of 
an eye by Kichisaburo Nomura, who 
represented Japan as Ambassador 
in Washington during the talks that 
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concealed the Pearl Harbor attack. 

Another result was the loss of 
a leg by Admiral Shigemitsu, 
who later (as Foreign Minister) 
stumped aboard the Missouri in 
Yokohama harbor to sign the sur- 
render papers. Sirakawa, the Jap- 
anese Commanding General, and 
General Kawahara, lost their lives 
and several other top officials were 
wounded. A similar attempt against 
the Nipponese Emperor, assayed by 
Li Bon Chang, barely missed fire. 

The militant Koreans expected 
little trouble with their independ- 
ence movement after Pearl Harbor. 
Rhee wrote to Secretary Cordell 
Hull assuring him of Korean sup- 
port in the war, but received no 
answer. Repeated pleas for bellig- 
erent status were refused, and re- 
quests for Lend Lease aid to be used 
to organize guerrilla resistance in- 
side Korea were rejected. 

It wasn’t until the Cairo Con- 
ference, in 1943, that the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and 
China declared that, “Mindful of 
the enslavement of the Korean peo- 
ple, the aforesaid three great Pow- 
ers are determined that, in due 
course, Korea shall be free and in- 
dependent.” 


Waum Syngman Rhee was enabled 
to return to Korea in October, 1945, 
the “in due course” phrase was 
found to include a division of Korea 
along the 38th parallel, with Rus- 
sian troops in the north and Ameri- 
cans in the south. American policy 
was to find some basis of compro- 
mise with Russia whereby both 
armies might be withdrawn and 
Korea reconstituted as a nation. 
The device hit upon was a five- 
year trusteeship, to be administered 
jointly by the United States, Russia, 
England, and China. It was hoped 
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in Washington that American-edu- 
cated Rhee might become a focal 
point around which the Korean peo- 
ple could be united to accept such 
a program. 

Instead, Rhee proved incorrigible. 
He denounced trusteeship as an in- 
sult to a people who had been in- 
dependent for 4,000 years and de- 
clared that an attempt to rule Korea 
through a four-power agreement 
could never work. He warned that 
Russia would use the trusteeship 
period merely as an opportunity to 
Communize all Korea, and he threw 
all his powerful influence against 
it. 

The next three years were a pe- 
riod of practical warfare between 
Rhee and Washington officialdom. 
Rhee demanded an election by 
which a Korean government could 
be set up in southern Korea, to 
match the regime hastily organized 
by Russia in the north. He demand- 
ed an army to match the northern 
army. He flatly rejected a plan for 
a “Coalition” Committee which 
might become the genesis of a gov- 
ernment for all Korea which Russia 
would accept. The American com- 
manding General in Korea, John R. 
Hodge, went ahead with the com- 
mittee anyway, but without Rhee’s 
support it failed to win acceptance 
by the Korean ‘people. 


I, was during this period that the 
label of “reactionary” was hung 
upon Syngman Rhee. American of- 
ficials and newspapermen in south 
Korea had to find some simple 
means of distinguishing among the 
various Korean groups. The Com- 
munists and their fellow travelers 
were obviously ‘Leftists.” The 
groups led by Lyuh Woon Heung 
and Kimm Kiusic, who favored co- 
operation with the Communists, 
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were “Middle of the Roaders.” 
Those Koreans (and they formed 
the great majority) who refused to 
have any dealings with the Com- 
munists were “Rightists,” and since 
Rhee was particularly vigorous in 
his denunciations of Communism 
he became known as an “Extreme 
Rightist.” The label stuck and the 
transition to calling him a reaction- 
ary was an easy one. 

In many ways the label fitted 
Rhee like a glove. The anti-Com- 
munists naturally crowded around 
him, and of course they included 
all the men of wealth. Rhee’s own 
temperament was stubborn, self- 
assured, and often dictatorial. His 
life-long struggle for independence, 
often waged alone, had taught him 
the necessity of standing by his 
own convictions, regardless of the 
strength or source of the opposi- 
tion. In his view Communism was 
so much the fundamental enemy 
to be feared that he tended to sim- 
plify all issues to the one question 
of combatting its control. 

Far from reactionary, however, 
were the means he utilized in the 
fight. He presented a 27-point pro- 
gram of liberal economic and po- 
litical tenets, which his critics dis- 
missed as a political smoke screen. 
When the Republic of Korea was 
established on August 15, 1948, this 
27-point program of Rhee’s was 
spelled out in a Constitution guar- 
anteeing economic and social, as 
well as political, democracy, but 
again his critics insisted that these 
assurances meant little or nothing. 


Denne the two-year life of the Re- 
public, prior to the Communist at- 
tack, Rhee’s enemies thought they 
saw many evidences of his insin- 
cerity. The Constitution promised 
freedom of the press, but eleven 
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newspapers were closed by govern- 
ment orders. The United Nations 
observed the elections of May 10, 
1948, and May 30, 1950, and certi- 
fied them as “fair and free” but 
critics claimed Rhee’s police force 
intimidated the voters and fright- 
ened them into electing his sup- 
porters. This, at least, was their 
story in 1948. 

When in 1950, 125 “Independ- 
ents” were elected to the 210-mem- 
ber National Assembly, these same 
critics claimed that Rhee had been 
“repudiated” by the voters. When 
he appointed his cabinet it was 
charged that he filled it with noth- 
ing but “Yes-men,” and when the 
cabinet was rent by internal quar- 
rels and had to be frequently 
changed, they claimed that Rhee 
could not gain the co-operation of 
independent-minded leaders. 

After the police arrested thirteen 


members of the first National As-° 


sembly on a charge of treason 
against the Republic, critics (most- 
ly in the United States) charged 


oppression against his political op-- 


ponents. When the Courts found 
the Assemblymen guilty of collu- 
sion with the northern Communist 
regime, these same critics refused 
to believe the verdict was just. 

The assurances by General Mac- 
Arthur, Paul Hoffman, Ambassador 
John Muccio, and John Foster 
Dulles that Rhee and the Republic 
were achieving “remarkable” prog- 
ress toward democracy were cited 
as evidence that Rhee was being 
supported as an “American pup- 
pet.” On the other hand, Rhee’s 
frequent demands for increased 
military supplies and his disagree- 
ments with ECA disposition of parts 
of the aid funds for Korea were seen 
as “proof” that he was utterly in- 
corrigible. 
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Owen Lattimore recommended 
that all American support be with- 
drawn from the Republic of Korea, 
primarily because Rhee was “block- 
ing” land reform. When, however, 
as a result of Rhee’s continual prod- 
ding, the National Assembly did 
pass a very liberal land reform 
measure, providing for the sale of 
ninety per cent of all landlord- 
owned farms to their tenant occu- 
pants for twenty per cent of the an- 
nual crop, payable over a period of 
fifteen years, the charge was that 
the program had been “too long de- 
layed.” 

American labor experts tried to 
institute labor unions in Korea that 
demanded programs roughly simi- 
lar to those advocated by John L. 
Lewis in the United States, and 
when Rhee opposed these demands 
as being wholly unrealistic, he was 
damned as “anti-labor.” The fact 
that William Green and the Ameri- 


-ean Federation of Labor officially 


declared their confidence in Rhee 
served only to stimulate further at- 
tacks from other wings of American 
labor movements. 

The same groups in the United 
States which viewed with alarm the 
conviction of the top eleven Com- 
munist leaders in this country eas- 
ily came to the conclusion that 
President Rhee has-been maintain- 
ing a reign of terror in Korea. The 
Communism which is little more 
than distasteful in the United States 
has been a source of constant and 
imminent danger in southern Ko- 
rea. Guerrilla raids across the 38th 
parallel and guerrilla landings on 
the coasts have been common ever 
since the 38th parallel division was 
drawn. 

Among the two million refugees 
who have fled into south Korea 
from the Soviet-ruled zone were 
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many Communist agents and or- 
ganizers. Communists infiltrated 
into the police, the army, the 
schools, and the government offices. 
Among the ninety-odd newspapers 
in southern Korea, it was not 
strange that eleven of them should 
be published by minions of the 
northern puppet regime. 

Since the Republic of Korea has 
been located on the very front line 
of the cold war between Commu- 
nism and democracy, it was not 
strange that the government of the 
Republic had to exercise constant 
vigilance and severity to keep the 
Communist agents under control. 
But from the comparative safety of 
the United States, it proved easy for 
critics to forget such facts and to 
express dolefully their worry lest 
“liberalism” was being sacrificed. 


P ncstewe RHEE’s real crime has 
been that he is not a magician. He 
has been unable to bring prosperity 
and enlightenment overnight to all 
the Korean people. When Japan was 
defeated, some seventy per cent of 
all Korean adults were unable te 
read or write their own language. 
This number has already been re- 
duced to about thirty per cent, but 
many critics are not satisfied that 
this is enough progress. 

The division of Korea along the 
38th parallel cut the industrial 
north (with its coal, minerals, hy- 
droelectric power plants, and fertil- 
izer and cement factories) from the 
agricultural and light fabrication 
industries of the south. Moreover, 
during the three-year rule of south 
Korea by the American Military 
Government, production in the 
southern factories fell to twenty 
per cent of normal. 

What the Rhee government has 
accomplished may be indicated in 
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the single figure that from Decem- 
ber, 1948, to December, 1949, over- 
all productivity of south Korean 
factories and mines increased by 
ninety-two per cent. But there re- 
mained widespread unemployment 
and misery—a fact wholly suffi- 
cient to convince many “liberal” 
critics in the United States that 
President Rhee’s administration 
must not be operating for the bene- 
fit of all the people. Against such 
critics facts alone do not prevail. 
Not even the Communist invasion 
of the Republic of Korea has con- 
vinced them that Rhee was correct 
in assessing the nature and extent 
of the danger confronting his peo- 
ple. 


Avorazs subject of controversy 
has arisen in connection with the 
government of northern Korea. 
Rhee has taken a position which is 
clear but which has been much mis- 
represented. He has stated: (1) that 
the Republic of Korea will accept 
fully whatever decision the United 
Nations may reach concerning the 
method of reuniting Korea; and (2) 
that he feels it would be by far the 
wiser course to turn northern Ko- 
rea immediately over to the Repub- 
lic for rule during the interim, pe- 
riod until an election can be held 
north of the 38th parallel line un- 
der United Nations auspices. In 
many newspaper editorials this 


_position has been interpreted as an 


intransigent demand that Rhee’s 
personal power should be extended 
over the north. 

There is a real area of disagree- 
ment between Rhee and certain el- 
ements in the United Nations. As 
is well-known, a U. N. bloc led by 
India has worked for a “compro- 
mise” solution of the problem of 
north Korea, hoping thereby to 
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avoid war with Russia. At one stage 
this “compromise” was to keep all 
U. N. and Republic of Korea troops 
from crossing the 38th parallel. At 
another stage,-it was a proposal to 
have the north ruled directly by the 
U. N. military command, pending 
the holding of an election. Another 
suggestion was that the Republic 
of Korea be dissolved and an entire- 
ly new election be held throughout 
the peninsula, in the hope of getting 
a government which would be less 
objectionable to Russia and Com- 
munist China. A later proposal was 
to carve out a buffer strip of from 
20 to 40 miles in depth south of the 
Yalu River, thereby reassuring the 
Chinese Communists of their own 
safety from attack. 


Passer RHEE, while recogniz- 
ing that his government'would have 
to accept whatever the U. N. de- 
cides, has positively and categor- 
ically opposed each of these suc- 
cessive compromise proposals. He 
feels that -to establish a buffer strip 
would only be to perpetuate the 
troubles caused by the 38th parallel 
division. 

Wholly aside from its injustice 
to Korea, it waives the question 
that compromise with Communists, 
growing out of weakness, has never 
worked. And it would place the Chi- 
nese Communist armies inside Ko- 
rean territory, along a line with 
no political or geographic reality, 
thereby necessitating the indefinite 
maintenance of a large United Na- 
tions force to try to defend that 
line. 

Rule of northern Korea by the 
U. N. military has seemed unwise 
to Rhee for several reasons. It 
would seem to justify to northern 
Koreans the Communist propagan- 
da line that the U. N. forces in Ko- 
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rea are fighting a war of imperial- 
istic aggression, rather than a war 
of liberation intended to reunite Ko- 
rea under Koreans freely and fairly 
elected. 

Since the U. N. military forces 
possess no civil government unit, 
and since they do not even know 
the Korean language, one of the 
first steps was to retain Communist 
leaders in the towns and cities. This 
Rhee vigorously opposed. The Re- 
public of Korea has always from its 
beginning claimed jurisdiction over 
the entire nation, and its National 
Assembly kept 100 seats vacant to 
be filled by election from the north. 
President Rhee has claimed that 
this provision has had at least tacit 
approval by the U. N. and that it 
is the only realistic way of solving 
the problem of political re-unifica- 
tion. 


Tue full-scale entry of Communist 
China into the conflict poses new 
problems. Once again the specific 
Korean problem is submerged in 
the larger problem of the world- 
wide struggle between the Com- 
munist Empire and the free world. 
But global though the actual con- 
flict is, it can be dealt with only in 
terms of specific programs for spec- 
ific areas. 

In the Korean area, it would ap- 
pear that the only tenable solution 
is for the United Nations to main- 
tain firmly the position that the 
thirty million Korean people, in all 
the area south of the Yalu River, 
are in fact one united and homo- 
geneous population, entitled to 
freedom, inherently sovereign, and 
properly destined to be ruled only 
by a Korean government, fairly 
established by elections held under 
U. N. auspices. 

Whether Syngman Rhee or some- 
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one else should exercise the execu- 
tive power in Korea is properly a 
question only the Korean electorate 
should answer. As for Rhee’s critics 
in this country, I suspect that they 
would be far more understanding 


if they knew more about both him 
and Korea. His is a personality of 
such tremendous magnetism that 
few who really know him can resist 
the conclusion that he is truly a 
great man. 


Last Will and Testament 


By SIsTER MrirRIAM FIDELIS DONOHUE, I.H.M. 


Father, forgive them .. . 


Bcce-sncruras, they of Me 


Who died to free 


Mankind from fetishes of race. 
What matter if the face 

Be yellow, black, or white? 

Or man be born an Israelite? 
Barriers which men build high— 
For which men die— 

Are children’s walls of sand, 
Impregnable as they, to stand 


On any sod 


Where sons are made unto 
The living image of the Son of God. 


Father, forgive them for they know not 
What they do to You—to You. 





Visit to a Shrine 


By JoHN HAzArpD WILDMAN 


U, the narrow, wooden stairs, dark 
and smelling of furniture polish, 
Sister Mary Martha walked; and 
behind her, obedient to the word of 
command, came the visitors—two 
of them. There was a reedy, atten- 
uated sound of organ music follow- 
ing them from the chapel not far 
away. The organ seemed to spend 
most its time breathing over and 
over again the dimly-insinuated 
phrase that apparently every priest 
has to hear before he can intone 
Credo in unum Deum. 

“That’s Sister Mary Josephine 
practicing for Holy Week,” said 
Sister Mary Martha. The visitors 
had thought as much. In the ele- 
gant little chapel, they had seen 
the saints swathed in violet cloth, 
standing in front of the fine decora- 
tion behind them, as though wit- 
nessing to the Universal Grief, 
which asks for and gets forgetful- 
ness of self from even a saint with 
the most aristocratic reredos; and 
the organ above had betrayed a 
certain unliturgical leaning toward 
“O Sacred Head Surrounded.” Just 
a leaning, not a commitment. 

All of the chapel was obviously in 
a state of preparation for Holy 
Week and, indeed, had advanced 
into the opening stage, this being 
Palm Sunday afternoon. 


The visitors looked up into the 
dim stairwell above. Somewhere, 
in a room off from the cool, dark 
shadows, St. John Berchmans had 
appeared in 1866; he had stood in 
a room; and, in the name of God, 
his words had instantly cured a 
dying woman. He had been Blessed 
John Berchmans then: and _ the 
miraculous cure was eventually ac- 
cepted as one of those that led to his 
canonization. 

Sister Mary Martha fluttered be- 
fore them up the steps, her veil 
and the darkness about her inter- 
twined, laying against each other 
vague and stirring fingers. 

There had been in the minds of 
the visitors, a stirring, too, a dim 
stirring of a little fear, not con- 
sciously viewed by themselves, not 
really known at all, but neverthe- 
less there, and making faint, dark 
movements within their minds, as 
did the darkness and the veils of 
Sister Mary Martha. 

It had entered them, this little 
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fear, when Sister had said, “St. 
John Berchmans appeared in that 
building, you know. After I show 
you the camellias, we’ll go right up 
to the room itself. . . . This star- 
shaped bed, the slaves laid out; and 
that very piercing smell is from a 
sweet olive... .” Then, the small, 
unacknowledged fear had come in 
without knocking. 


I, would have been quite hard to 
name it. It had no roots in doubt: 
they both viewed miracles as hap- 
penings too obvious to be argued 
about. It was circumscribed, this 
fear, existing within a pattern, con- 
tained within the limits of a frame 
of mind. 

Perhaps the easiest way to put it 
would be to say that it would also 
probably be in the center of the way 
aman feels when he has a chance to 
look at something—some land, 
some unseen altar of his devotion 
—which all of his life he has de- 
sired; and, now, the thought of its 
being tangible and near sends a 
stab of fear through him; he is 
shocked at the thought of laying 
hands upon it, of finding it in his 
own world; even though he knows 
that it will exceed all that he de- 
sires, he fears finding it in his own 
world. | 

He fears, not knowing why, 
coming upon this beauty and seeing 
it contained within the same order 
which contains electric ice boxes 
and best-sellers and the seven 0’ 
clock local. And he is not sure why. 
Maybe he resents its sanctity be- 
coming obvious. 

Sister Mary Martha turned at 
the head of the stairs. “Just down 
this way a short distance. It’s rather 
dark here.” Some people have only 
to talk, they thought, to be posi- 
tive and gracious and fine. Just to 
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say a word or two. The odor of 
wax on the floor became particular- 
ly aggressive. Then, Sister opened 
a door, and they walked in. 


| was a relatively little room; and 
its principle of union with the rest 
of the building was the odor of 
either floor wax or furniture polish: 
which, it was hard to tell. Was this 
an innovation, or had the saint 
come down from the _ splendid 
courts of God and stood surrounded 
by the incense of that which was 
dust-absorbent, efficient, and gentle 
on the budget? 

It was as though one had gone 
into the confessional with many 
fears and found that they were use- 
less, fussy, ornate, complicated, 
beside the point; and having them 
disappear like so much mist, feebly, 
spiritlessly, these seconds-ago-in- 
domitable fears, one saw that which 
they had hid, the simple thing, the 
incredibly simple facts of existence: 
the clear-cut sin, the clear-cut will 
to do away with one’s sin, the 
titanic but simply-apprehended, 
grace of God, the inescapable sim- 
plicity of absolution. And after- 
ward one had thought, smiling in 
a gloating sort of way, “Before I 
had looked everywhere for God, 
except in the simple, plain places 
where He stays.” 


. 


So, they, seeing the place St. John 
Berchmans had come down, knew 
God more closely. There was the 
statue; there were the two stiff pic- 
tures, as though the two apparitions 
had been frozen to the wall; there 


was the card-and-leaflet stand; 
there was the petition-container; 
there was the offering-box; there 
were the wooden altar rails that 
seemed full of tricks, potential with 
plans for one’s sudden overthrow; 
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there were the plain floor-boards. 

Never, they thought, had the 
physical universe been so physical; 
in their apprehension of this simple 
fact, their fears had become irrele- 
vant, too pompous and too over- 
dressed for so simple a function. 
And with very little emotion, but 
with much thought, they saw the 
analogy with Cana of Galilee, with 
the loaves and fishes before the 
sermon in the sun, with the 
waters of Baptism, and with the 
mighty miraculous splendor of 
daily Mass. 

All of these, too, sought plainness 
for their splendor. All of these, too, 
condemned the pitiful error of es- 
cape—proclaimed that, if the 
Church were not of this world, she 
was uncompromisingly in it to the 
end of time. It was part of their 
point that they all had about them 
odors of their own equivalent of 
furniture polish. 

“Now,” said Sister, “if you would 
like to say a prayer. Or you can 
just listen and give assent.” 
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They knelt on the ambiguously- 
intentioned altar rail and listened 
and gave assent and looked at St. 
John Berchmans with his rosary, 
his crucifix, and his book of rule. 
Not enviously: admiringly and 
hopefully, asking for his prayers. 

The organ has ceased when they 
came down the stairs. They saw 
the big pink bush on the way out. 
It was in full bloom. They bade 
Sister Mary Martha good-by: to 
talk to her—even saying good- 
by—made one feel good. 


Tuer drove off. A phrase came to 
them: they mentioned it to each 
other. It was the ending of the pray- 
er for the Feast of the Seven Sor- 
rows of Our Lady: “. . . the inter- 
ceding glorious merits of all the 
saints faithfully standing by the 
cross. .. .” The large oak with the 
Spanish moss which they passed 
on their right was very splendid; 
it was completely physical in this 
period around sunset, and very 
splendid. 





The New Morality 


By Husert N. Hart 


Ix browsing through some old 
New Yorkers, I discovered a fasci- 
nating review by Edmund Wilson of 
Erskine Caldwell’s Tragic Ground. 
The reader of the review is in- 
formed that the central character 
is a hillbilly named Spence Douthit 
who had brought his family down 
from the country to work in a pow- 
der plant and had been stranded 
when the plant moved away. His 
daughter, one gathers, like the 
daughters of other stranded hill- 
billies, has “taken readily to prosti- 
tution” at the age of twelve and 
when Spence goes to rescue her, “he 
easily falls a victim to one of the 
other girls.” There are a few other 
details as to Spence’s utter worth- 
lessness as a human being and Wil- 
son comments: 


“ 

Lone Spence Douthit and Jeeter 
Lester themselves, the writing of 
Erskine Caldwell tends instinctive- 
ly to resist social coercion and to 
remain impervious to moral pres- 
sures, yet the picture of poor white 
trash it gives is one symptom of a 
change in attitude which Western 
man is in our time undergoing in 
regard to his role on the earth. Even 
thirty-five years ago such books 
would hardly have been written, 
and if they had been and had found 





“Christian morality goes into the discard 
if Christian theology goes, but our humani- 
tarian boys and girls,” says Hubert N. Hart, 
Administrative Assistant at Stuyvesant High 
School, New York City, “sentimentally drool- 
ing away about freedom and tolerance and 
good citizenship and even spiritual and 
moral values stupidly fail to follow through.” 





a publisher, they would have caused 
a much more serious scandal... . 

“Today we read them for their 
humor and charm, accepting incest 
and murder as quite innocent, and 
undisturbed by such casual cruelty 
as that of the hero of the present 
novel when he decides to go home 
by himself and leave his ailing wife 
alone, because it is made to seem as 
unconscious and natural as the self- 
preserving egoism of animals. The 
point is that we .. . are prepared, 
as our grandfathers were not, to 
study human behavior on the ani- 
mal level. Such novels as these rep- 
resent the same tendencies in cur- 
rent thought that are developed in 
the field of science by the research- 
es into the psychology of anthro- 
poids. The characters in Erskine 
Caldwell do not horrify us any 
more than do the apes of Professor 
Yerkes. . .” 


Ove may reasonably suppose that 
these observations coming from so 
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learned a critic as Edmund Wilson, 
are representative. It might be 
healthful if they were. Mr. Wilson, 
however, is much more forthright 
than his confreres who still man- 
age to work themselves up into a 
high degree of moral indignation at 
some of the baser kinds of human 
behavior. Another generation of 
education in the naturalistic ap- 
proach to man’s behavior is really 
about all we need to make all nat- 
uralists as honest as Mr. Wilson. 

I have read atrocity tales of the 
late war, fascinating yarns about 
how the Nazis herded women and 
children into a church and burned 
them all alive. There was a rather 
amusing account of how in some 
Greek concentration camp or other, 
the Germans showed a remarkable 
degree of ingenuity in inventing 
means of torture,—dentist’s drills 
which they used to drill right 
through the jaw bone and cheeks, 
for instance. There were delightful 
refinements of this sort of innocent 
animal antics and German doctors 
were called upon occasionally to 
announce when the victim had re- 
covered consciousness sufficiently 
for the torture to be resumed. 
Amusing, this human race. 

I have tremendous admiration 
ior Edmund Wilson’s serenity. The 
only difference between him and 
other modern thinkers with the 
identical metaphysics, is that Wil- 
son is more consistent. He has sen- 
sibly discarded Christian morality 
with Christan theology and thus 
avoided the stupid blunder of the 
humanitarian boys and girls who 
will have none of the theology but 
would cling to the morality. 


No Christian will be surprised at 
Wilson’s outlook but it would be a 
healthful development if all the 
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naturalists saw the conclusion to 
which their premises lead as clearly 
as he does. No cruelty, no pogrom, 
no brutality, no bestiality is to hor- 
rify us any more than do the apes 
of Professor Yerkes. If only all 
those naturalists sentimentally 
drooling away about freedom and 
tolerance and citizenship and good 
will and even “spiritual and moral 
values” would get the point. 

I heard the other day, from what 
seems a most authoritative source, 
of a handsome, well educated, 
young Nazi officer who had been 
stationed in a small French village. 
One evening when he was trying to 
get some much needed sleep, he was 
disturbed by a child’s crying. He 
seized the child, swung him by his 
legs and crushed his skull against 
a stone wall—this without anger 
or any other emotion apparently. 
Then he went peacefully to sleep. 
As a good modern I was, of 
course, “undisturbed by such casu- 
al cruelty.” 

That is the sort of human con- 
duct to which naturalistic philos- 
ophy brings us and if all the nat- 
uralists saw it as Wilson does, we 
should at least be spared their 
dreary and ignorant attempts to 
build a morality of kindness and 
decency on the foundations of the 
“self-preserving egoism of ani- 
mals.” 


Consens thinkers have been 
warning for a long time that when 
men give up their faith in God, they 
soon lose faith in man, that the 
humanitarianism of the naturalist 
school emerges inevitably into hom- 
icidal mania. They have said over 
and over that the sentiments of 
atheists and agnostics have no 
roots, that such sentiments are left 
over from religious faith and can- 
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not endure long without that faith. 
Wilson’s comments prove that 
these Christian thinkers are right, 

These lofty feelings of good will 
that are to supplant Christian 
moral principles are cut flowers. 
We are to keep them alive, God save 
us, by intercultural education, eco- 
nomic planning and human leader- 
ship, like John Dewey’s in educa- 
tion, for instance, or Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s in politico-economic af- 
fairs. 

This sentimental variety of nat- 
uralism is more vicious by far than 
Edmund Wilson’s. It is much more 
misleading to the millions of simple 
souls who have begun honestly to 
believe that nothing of large scale 
evil can ever occur in America, God 
or no God; that somehow that por- 
tion of the human race that hap- 
pens to live in our corner of the 
world is better and nobler than the 
rest of humanity. 

What strikes one most about our 
outstanding naturalists is their cre- 
dulity. There seem to be only two 
groups in our country given to a de- 
cent cynicism—the Catholics, be- 
cause their belief in the doctrine of 
original sin and the Fall of Man pre- 
serves them from taking man’s pre- 
tensions too seriously, and the utter 
nihilists who long ago lost faith in 
God and are now too realistic to 
have any faith in man. 

The Catholic, secure in his faith, 
can be almost cheerfully cynical 
about the motives of fallen man- 
kind while the nihilist’s cynicism 
must be bitter, but neither goes in 
for rosy optimism. They share a 
cynical contempt for the idiotic pos- 
turings of those who would save hu- 
manity by secular education and 
social reform. If the noble senti- 
ments of the Henry Wallaces, for 
instance, are not rooted in religious 
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faith, they become the dreariest ar- 
ray of sentimental vulgarities to 
which Western man has yet de- 
scended. Atheist and liberal do- 
gooders should learn from Wilson. 


Tene are Protestant liberals, too. 
Their theology gets vaguer and 
vaguer until they almost become 
naturalists themselves. Their uni- 
tarianism approaches more and 
more a theological vacuum. Christ 
becomes a sort of superhumani- 
tarian, God becomes a mere Force, 
almost impersonal, if not quite, and 
Christianity is reduced to a code of 
bourgeois ethics. 

Yet they do cling to the hope that 
a new kind of education, or a new 
sort of human leadership or a new 
technique for releasing the individ- 
ual’s “creative inner resources” is 
going to save humanity. Cynicism 
about such hope, they would say, I 


am sure, is sinful, or, more proba- 


bly mentally unhygienic. An out- 
look on the world such as that re- 
vealed in the passage from Edmund 
Wilson would shock and _ horrify 
them. They have all been asking for 
it, nevertheless. 

Probably nothing can be done 
with the naturalist optimists of this 
generation. They are too far gone 
in their faith. There is not the 
slightest chance, I suppose, of John 
Dewey’s seeing the light as, for in- 
stance, Henri Bergson did before 
he died. The reason these Marx- 
ians and Deweyites cannot be con- 
verted to the Church is not their 
philosophy so much as the hopeful 
sentimentalism that goes with it. 

The job, therefore, is to convert 
them to the honest and straightfor- 
ward nihilism of Edmund Wilson. 
This will make them much readier 
for Christianity than their idealistic 
claptrap and, if nothing else, will, 
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at least, clean up the intellectual 
atmosphere in this country. 


I. would help if all the naturalists 
wrote like Edmund Wilson. The 
conflict is so much clearer cut, when 
on the one side is Christ and His 
Church and, on the other, the nihil- 
ists who see so clearly how to “study 
human behavior on the animal 
level.” It is not the nihilist who is 
the real enemy. He is ready for 
baptism or suicide, often, and in any 
case is too indifferent to hate the 
Church. The man whose meta- 
physics is that of the nihilist, how- 
ever, but who continues to slobber 
about the good society, the educa- 
tion of a socially competent citizen- 
ry, democratic brotherhood, and all 
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the rest of the tripe, is a menace to 
all human decency. His outlook 
would be comical, if at this juncture 
in history, it were not so pernicious. 

One is compelled to believe, as the 
events of this terrible century un- 
fold, that the most evil doctrine of 
all times is not the atheistic cynic’s, 
not the nihilist’s, but the cheery, 
hearty humanitarianism of the nat- 
uralist school. That is anti-Christ. 

Edmund Wilson is honest. I pro- 
pose that if in this country, we dare 
not educate the growing youngsters 
to religious faith, we, at least, edu- 
cate for the honest alternative. 
That honest alternative is compact- 
ly stated by Edmund Wilson in the 
paragraphs above. 


Silent Si 


By ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


As many years as any could recall 

Silas had been well named as Silent Si; 

Even as farmers go, his wells were dry: 

There seemed no store of talk in him at all. 
Twice he had said three words or more: the day 
When he had asked May Brown to be his bride, 
And the night he prayed aloud before she died— 
From then on he had nothing left to say. 


Yet those who watched him with the things he grew, 
Marked how he eased a colt’s or calf’s last breath, 
Saw curious sweetness in him and knew 

A sense of loss when he went down to death 

Like an ancient Pharaoh’s tomb, arrayed and packed 
With all his mind’s rich treasures, intact, intact. 





Tue world takes a long time to 
digest an idea. A boa who has 
swallowed a rabbit whole can lie 
back until the mass is digested. We 
can’t. Social advances grind into 
our flesh the new world they are 
creating. Each complex advance is 
paid for by the struggle and death 
of the thousands of people who for 
some reason of age, custom, or 
ideology are unable to accept the 
new pattern which incomprehen- 
sibly has turned their heyday into 
an endless twilight. 

I think of the weavers who sat 
at their doors in the little English 
villages and wondered why their 
strength and their skills could no 
longer nourish their children. I 
think of those who rushed to the 
towns hoping to get in on the 
ground floor only to find that the 
ground quaked every six months or 
so when over-production threw the 
cotton mill’s thousands out of work. 
I think of the slums springing up 
around the new factories, the mill 
towns jerry-built and overcrowded. 
The costs of a sudden leap into the 
future are still to be completely paid 
off, and yet we dare hope that this 
will never happen again. 


The Catholic Revival 


By SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY 


But the obvious suffering of the 
weaver who suddenly found himself 
as obsolete as the dinosaur is only 
the most obvious part of the bill 
which technological advance pre- 
sents to ambitious humanity. There 
are still the costs of the less per- 
ceptible personal adjustment: in 
domestic affairs, living in towns in- 
stead of in the country, having less 
room and almost no help, the 
loosening of family bonds as spe- 
cialization and_ industrialization 
draw brothers apart to new cities 
and continents, woman’s new con- 
tribution to the family budget and 
hence her new status in the house- 
hold; the dissolution of old ways 
of evaluating people, jobs and ideas 








The answer to the terrible problems con- 
fronting us at the opening of this New Year, 
says Sally Cassidy, “lies not in an artificially 
imposed return to some utopian simplicity, 
but in the sharpening of our intelligence to 
see into the complexities, the vast interre- 
lationships—ec ic, social and political— 
of our world, the appreciation of man’s 
powers and fearful fragilities. God has put 
us in this age. This is the time to live our 
lives to the hilt.” Miss Cassidy teaches the 
History of Social Thought and Social Control 
at Loyola, Chicago. 
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and finding oneself in the night- 
mare world of constant change. 

An added complication is that 
development is always uneven. We 
have to be able to shuffle through 
the centuries and hold in the same 
hand and in the same mind, news 
about the Dalai Lama of Tibet, 
Korea’s nineteenth-century caval- 
ry charges, our own day’s hydrogen 
bomb. We have to be able to think 
in terms of giant empires like 
American Tel and Tel, the inter- 
nationalization of the Ruhr’s coal 
and iron and at the same time live 
side by side with sharecroppers and 
peddlers. 

The concentration of news rivals 
the concentration of wealth, and we 
go from twentieth-century propa- 
ganda back to stone age gossip with 
very little solid information in be- 
tween. Immensity and remoteness 
add their charge to the burden. 
Once a year the government returns 
us a portion of our income tax and 
we wonder what poor clerk in what 
dismal bureau in what government 
hive did the counting, and whether 
he made a mistake, and did million- 
aires get $19.50 returned too. Two 
men speak in Moscow and hundreds 
of thousands of American boys 
wonder if their draft board will tap 
them next. 


Our “real” lives seem so far from 


international and_ technological 
problems. Our worries seem of a 
different order. The tensions around 
us: the almost hopeless drive to get 
into medical school; the disillusion- 
ment at finding out that the admin- 
istration of charity is often not 
kind; the paralyzing inertia of wait- 
ing for the great machine to turn 
and whisk you off to war; the in- 
ability to put bright and sharpened 
minds at dull tasks even though 
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prudence and even interest demand 
it; the dozens of powdered eggs con- 
sumed while your mind was cre- 
ating a novel peopled with charac- 
ters who eat hearty breakfasts; will 
the landlady demand that my 
bird be given away .... “It dis- 
turbs the neighbors dear”; tired 
minds, dulled by eight hours at a 
punch press, trying to grasp a 
subtle relationship. 

Still imperceptibly moving over 
our lives are the advances in science 
and technology. Aware of them or 
not unseen forces, people and ideas 
act on us making our specialty ob- 
solete, forcing us to move up or 
down the income bracket, labeling 
us failures or successes. 


I HAVE always been impatient with 
those who decry mechanization, 
urbanization and other typical de- 
velopments of our age. This has 
always seemed to be a sign of a 
basic maladjustment, and even in 
some cases, a refusal to face up to 
an obvious fact. God has put us in 
this age. This is the time to live our 
lives to the hilt. It is today’s people 
we are responsible for, today’s ideas 
that we grapple with, today’s wars 
we have to face. 

I have always held that the solu- 
tion was not in an artificially im- 
posed return to some utopian sim- 
plicity but in the sharpening of our 
intelligence to see into the complex- 
ities, the vast interrelationships— 
economic, social and political—of 
our world, the appreciation of 
man’s powers and fearful fragili- 
ties. 

Grace surely corresponds to the 
need. Is not our problem one of 
reading God’s plan for the world 
He put us in? Is not our responsibil- 
ity that of conforming ourselves to 
that plan, the adapting of ourselves 
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to render Him the service needed in 
His world of today? A growth of 
insight and integrity must parallel 
the growth in complexity unless we 
chose to hand over our destinies 
and responsibilities to those who 
are prepared to share that burden. 


Howeven let’s face it. Our ‘prob- 
lems are becoming daily more com- 
plex. It becomes ever harder to say: 
“Well we’ve got to go one step 
quicker.” A lot of people just can’t 
stand the pace. It is even becoming 
a question as to whether the devel- 
opment is assimilable at all. Faced 
with a frightening future, with an 
unknown force changing the tenor 
of their lives, people are likely to 
lose what insight they may have 
and fall easy prey to the manipula- 
tion of the man who dares consider 
the problem as a whole. 

These people then become in- 
capable of facing the technological 
development which threatens our 
society with a dislocation compar- 
able to that wrought by the first in- 
dustrial revolution. We must face 
up to these facts, the realities of our 
world. 

Psychology is becoming more 
than a series of insights into the 
hidden universe of the subcon- 
scious, more than a mythology 
which has become fashionable. It 
is discovering the power of manipu- 
lating man and man’s environment 
in such a way as practically to pro- 
duce a different type of human on 
order. 

I am thinking of the studies 
which show the tremendous im- 
portance that security has for a 
man’s balance. Security means not 
only a person’s vision of himself 
and his job, but his sureness of his 
own value, of being loved. I am 
thinking of the studies which show 
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quite precisely what type of strain 
men can bear, how hard the rope 
of endurance has to be pulled be- 
fore it snaps, what combination of 
little snips will hack away that rope 
most quickly. 

I am thinking of studies which 
have shown that there are ways of 
letting off the excess steam of 
hatred and fear in socially accept- 
able fashion. All these studies have 
been made to relieve anxiety, to 
lessen fear and increase security, 
but this precious knowledge now’ 
can be used against man by some 
cold-blooded manipulator. 


Bu: this is not all. I have studied 
propaganda files showing how eas- 
ily people can be shaken even in 
very deep-rooted beliefs. I have in- 
vestigated research on the use of 
emotional appeal to sell an idea. 
1 have examined analyses of various 
groups: minorities, housewives, 
students, in the attempt to assess 
our weaknesses, the chinks in our 
armor. Granted that this is being 
done now only to sell Goody-Goody 
ice cream and Hi-Jax cereal, still 
the answers are there, the power 
has been achieved. We are laid 
bare, vulnerable to the manipulator. 

The technological developments 
facing us are chiefly in two fields: 
cybernetics and atomic energy. 
Both of these developments will be 
given tremendous extension by 
our semi-war economy. Time an- 
nounced the other day that cybern- 
etics (the science of mechanical 
brains or thinking machines) has 
developed to such an extent that it 
is conceivable that three-fifths of 
all manpower in factories employ- 
ing over a hundred men could be 
eliminated. 

In wartime, with the absorption 
of manpower into the armed forces, 
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this change might go virtually un- 
noticed. The mechanization of the 
assembly line might seem just the 
elimination of a series of unhuman 
jobs. But in peacetime this would 
mean six million unemployed. I 
won’t even go into the problem 
posed by the sudden acquisition of 
leisure by people who have never 
been trained to initiative and cre- 
ativity, but most of whose leisure 
time is spent in making up for the 
ravages of work. 


Asome energy with its implica- 
tions of portable, cheap, inextin- 
guishable energy, could alter the 
balance of power between conti- 
nents, bringing to the fore Africa 
and South America, both at present 
handicapped by lack of coal, could 
change the character of certain re- 
gions, making decentralization pos- 
sible without losing the advantages 
of urbanization . . . the factory in 
the fields becomes a serious possi- 
bility. If, please God, we escape be- 
ing turned into cinders by atomic 
energy, we still have to face a world 
transformed by it. 

The question facing us all is how 
will these powers be used. Will 
men be turned into puppets ma- 
neuvered by the technicians who 
possess the secret of the springs of 
human action? Will Huxley’s Brave 
New World come true? Will atom- 
ic power be used for man’s an- 
nihilation? Will cybernetics help 
free men from monotony or will it 
just make man’s world still less 
comprehensible? It is frightening 
to have to admit that we dare not 
answer any of these questions. 


IL. is not surprising that the Ex- 
istentialists cry out and condemn 
a world that is patently absurd, and 
affirm despairingly the unique and 
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unassailable value of man. Note 
that the reason for this affirmation 
is not that man can create order 
in the chaos but that he can say 
“No” to the absurd, refuse his con- 
sent to the chaos. 

In a world that seems hostile, 
where man is threatened with the 
violation of his personality and his 
destiny; where alienation becomes 
a common fact of everyday exist- 
ence it should not surprise us to find 
serious men frightened. It is an 
understandable reaction. 

But we cannot leave the matter 
there. Mounier gives us the begin- 
ning of an answer when he says: 
“It cannot be a question of limiting 
science and technological develop- 
ment. Once again we must stand 
before them with hearts tempered 
by what our ancestors called the 
virtue of fortitude: not fearing 
death, not giving way to chance, 
enjoying a life that has its risks, 
hating servitude.” 

We cannot be satisfied with 
simply an accurate definition of the 
situation, in the grim pleasure of 
knowing that we are not deceived 
when we are asked: can man who 
has caused the advance, dominate 
it, or will it result in his own ex- 
termination, literally or else in the 
virtual extinction of those qualities 
which are most human? 


Pesce in our time has become a 
cause in which only the courageous 
can volunteer. Pacifism is never 
easy, but the active combat for a 
world where men may live human- 
ly requires more than the “courage 
of one’s convictions,” it requires 
the patience to think out the im- 
plications of our world, the skill at 
planning which would enable us to 
do something more constructive 
than bemoan our fate. 





IN MEMORIAM 


It means finding the sources of 
man’s instability, his alienation, 
and erasing these. It means a pro- 
gram whereby modern man must 
be prepared to face an ever chang- 
ing world, to size up the situation 
and comprehend the intricacies 
which unfold in front of him. This 
is a training as different from that 
given an average student as the 
training given an artillery man is 
different from that of a paratroop- 
er. We can no longer simply adjust 
our sights according to carefully 
laid out rules. and then pull the 
trigger. Rather, landing in un- 
known territory we must somehow 
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make the best of our threatening 
situation in the hope of arriving 
at our goal. 

It means a serious examination 
of our moral fiber, a facing the evi- 
dent fact of our incapacity to act 
together with integrity. Our vir- 
tues are still individualistic, we 
must somehow learn how to use 
these same virtues in group action. 
The problems presented to us today 
are not addressed to us as individ- 
uals but as this neighborhood, this 
city, this nation, this humanity. 

The answer? Clear thinking, 
courage, sacrifice, Christianity lived 
as of 1951. 


In Memoriam 


(Mother Raymond, O.P.) 


By CULLEN JONES 


Sue could not hide her strength in cloth of gold, 
Nor blind her eyes to beauty or to truth; . 
She could not hide her wealth in tapestried fold 
Of sympathy and wit--her shawl of youth; 

An oak that leans across the convent drive 

Said softy: “I remember; here she talked.” 
Sequoias answered gently mid the live : 
Shadows of brooding evening; “Here she walked.” 
One said: “I hear her ready laughter yet”; 

_ Another kneeled and brushed the chapel roof, 
Then pointed to the sky: My eyes were wet 
Remembering I saw her weave the proof 
That love and grace reburnish and renew: 
Listen! Her chimes are chanting: “This is true.” 








I. was Aldous Huxley, I think, who 
made the point that God is very 
merciful to us human beings in hav- 
ing created us with so limited an 
imaginative scope. Our hearts are 
easily torn when we come face to 
face with human misery—a child 
in pain, for example. Imagine in 
what a state we would be, if we 
could feel the same for every re- 
ported case of similar human suf- 
fering in the world. Imagine it in 
the world of today which has seen 
so much suffering since the twen- 
ties when Huxley was making this 
point. 

The same narrow limits to our 
imaginative powers ensures that 
even in these days when the news 
of the whole world is immediately 
brought to our ears we cannot eas- 
ily take in what does not occur on 
or near our own doorsteps. Irra- 
tional as it may seem, we require 
something of our own local color, 
our own people, to make even im- 
portant events truly alive and sig- 
nificant to us. 

This truth has come home to me 
these days in connection with the 


From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


abortive Communist “Peace” Con- 
gress in Sheffield. As a journalist 
and political observer, I have nat- 
urally long been interested in 
this astonishing Communist ramp. 
Wroclaw (which I still prefer to call 
Breslau) and Stockholm have been 
highly familiar names, and I have 
done my small part in trying to 
warn people about the speciousness 
of this clever trick. 

Yet I must confess that the whole 
thing remained rather notional and 
distant to me until I woke up to 
the fact that our own city of Shef- 
field had been chosen for the next 
Congress and that the main weight 
of cheers to greet the sophistries of 
the speakers would not be outland- 





By suddenly switching the so-called World 
Peace Congress from Sheffield, England, to 
Warsaw, because a small group of top Com- 
munist delegates were denied visas to attend, 
and were thus prevented from running the 
show, Moscow virtually admitted that the 
real business of the Congress had nothing 
whatever to do with peace. Now is the time, 
says Michael de la Bedoyere, Editor of the 
London Catholic Herald, for a far better de- 
veloped and more effective counter-propa- 
ganda on the part of the West to expose the 
trickery of the whole Soviet plan. 
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ish Slav cheers, but honest-sound- 
ing British ones—the same that fill 
our land on every Saturday after- 
noon at the football matches. 

The Communists, of course, real- 
ize all this. They are by no means 
content with the most orthodox of 
Communist propaganda from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain; they know 
that Communism can only spread 
if it reaches French ears from fel- 
low-Frenchmen, English ears from 
fellow-Englishmen, American ears 
from fellow-Americans. A little un- 
\thodoxy is worth risking for this 
purpose. 


Ansmcs has had no Communist 
“Peace” Congress and while I can- 
not hope to convey what the reality 
in America would convey to Ameri- 
cans, I would like, fortified by the 
proximity of Sheffield, to try to 
make the whole business rather 
more real than it was to me, at any 
rate, until this month. 

The whole plan of this “Peace” 
campaign was, it seems, something 
of an accident. It sprang from 
some fairly homely and trite Com- 
munist propaganda of the Comin- 
form in its earliest stages. There 
the distinction between the two 
camps, one imperialist and anti- 
democratic, the other anti-imperial- 
ist and democratic, led obviously to 
the conclusion that the “aggres- 
sion” of the first must be resisted 
by the peaceful forces of the second 
who could thus prevent an other- 
wise inescapable war. 

The idea caught on and was de- 
veloped. Peace in a world of mili- 
tarism and insecurity is a word.to 
conjure with, and it makes a par- 
ticularly strong appeal to the “in- 
tellectual.” The ordinary person 
hates war, but often feels that it is 
inevitable. It is the “intellectual” 
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who preaches the hope of wars to 
end wars and the reign of perpetual 
peace in a progressive and emanci- 
pated world. 

The Cominform soon realized 
that this idea of marshaling the 
forces of peace against the imperial- 
ist and anti-democratic aggressor 
would make quick headway among 
the more thoughtful and sensitive 
types, not excluding the religious 
who are usually easily associated 
with the pacifists. Hence the Bres- 
lau Congress was styled the Con- 
gress of Intellectuals for Peace. As 
Moscow expected and hoped “intel- 
lectuals” of every country rallied 
round in impressive numbers, cre- 
ating thereby a formidable bridge 
across the gap between Communism 
and non- or anti-Communism. 


Tue “peace” propaganda linked 
up without too much difficulty—the 
“intellectual,” given an idea, will 
believe anything—with the usual 
Communist ideas of freeing the peo- 
ple and fighting the cause of the 
exploited, all of this against aggres- 
sive capitalist and imperialist ex- 
ploitation which, if continued, must 
lead to war. 

Having thus obtained a plausible 
facade of international and often 
non-Communist “intellectual” lead- 
ership for the crusade, it was easy 
to launch the world appeal under 
the title of World Committee of 
Partisans of Peace and later, more 
simply, World Peace Committee. 

In all this, it need hardly be said, 
the atom bomb played a major 
propaganda part. If peace was de- 
sirable in itself, but always a doubt- 
ful hope, the man in the street had 
no doubts about the need to elim- 
inate the atom bomb which, as 
everyone knew, was virtually an 
American monopoly. And so the 
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business glided easily and obviously 
to the Stockholm Congress when the 
great appeal for world-wide signa- 
tures for the prohibition of atomic 
weapons was launched. 

The whole plan was devilishly 
clever, and everything seemed to be 
playing up to it. Little details about 
the Communist record in the past 
were entirely obscured by the pres- 
ent patent realities: the open re- 
armament of the imperialist pow- 
ers, the monopoly of the atom 
bomb, the growing anti-Communist 
propaganda. The traditional Rus- 
sian secrecy and silence about its 
own military preparations was al- 
so playing into Communist hands, 
since the ordinary man tends to be- 
lieve what he hears and overlook 
what he knows nothing of. 


Svecessrut and valuable as the 
whole conspiracy was, it had its 
limitations. Nothing much was 
gained by “whole adult population” 
signatures behind the Iron Curtain 
—except for the awkward situation 
in which it put resistant minorities, 
like the Catholics. And though in 
Western countries like France and 
Italy something was achieved, it 
was obvious that insufficient num- 
bers were backing the campaign. 
Western governments were unlike- 
ly to be forced to change their plans 
by these minority adhesions. At 
best, it was a long-term campaign. 

Communists would not be Com- 
munists if they were content with a 
spectacular, but in practice very 
limited, success. And indeed from 
the start the “peace” campaign, 
with its widespread organizations 
across the world was realized to be 
a magnificent cover for Moscow- 
directed Communist activity in key 
countries. 


At an early stage the World 
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Peace Committee was linked with 
the various Communist or semi- 
Communist internationals, the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, 
of Youth, of Women, of Students, 
and so on. By the simple process 
of having the same Communist 
representatives and leaders on the 
Peace Committee and on these dif- 
ferent active Communist federa- 
tions, the Cominform moved ahead 
far more rapidly than it could have 
hoped to do in any direct fashion. 

In the same way, the National 
Peace Committees acted as covers 
for detailed national undermining, 
and from National Peace Commit- 
tees the even more valuable notion 
of localized Peace Committees in 
factories and places of work 
emerged. Throughout, the system 
of real Communists and “peace” 
stooges was maintained, the aim of 
“peace,” together with the stooges, 
being the cover for moral, psycho- 
logical and if possible actual sabo- 
tage. 

And here again the situation 
seemed to play into Communist 
hands, for what better reason could 
anyone think of, as an order for 
sabotage, than appealing to the 
workers, if possible internationally, 
to disrupt, in the cause of peace, the 
making and carriage of war weap- 
ons! 


I, seems unlikely that the whole 
of this astonishingly consistent and 
rapidly developing conspiracy was 
thought out from the beginning. It 
looks rather as though the success 
achieved in part determined Com- 


inform, and therefore Moscow, 
policy. In any case, as the Plan 
succeeded, Moscow seemed to move 
more and more clearly from the in- 
direct method of furthering the 
Communist cause in the West by 
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the abuse of democratic rights to 
the more direct method of disrup- 
tion and sabotage in the name of 
“peace.” 

This is very clearly brought out 
in the case of Great Britain. The 
abortive Sheffield Congress was 
originally planned to take place in 
Genoa, but with the devolopment of 
the Korean War and the increasing- 
ly critical situation in the Far East 
generally, it was thought better to 
transfer it to Sheffield, the heart of 
the British steel industry. No 
doubt, Pittsburgh would have been 
preferred, but Sheffield evidently 
seemed practicable. The plan co- 
incided with directives to the Brit- 
ish Communist Party to eschew the 
Parliamentary and democratic field 
as the main Communist attack in 
favor of direct and indirect action 
in the labor field. 

Already, there have been in- 
stances of sabotage the responsi- 
bility for which may well be Com- 
munist, and it is planned to rouse 
the workers as far as possible to 
spoil and prevent the manufacture 
and carriage of armaments, to 
evade military service, and to 
spread doubts about the Western 
anti-Communist action in favor of 
new understandings with the Soviet 
bloc in the name of “peace.” 


W nan it came to holding the Peace 
Congress in the heart of industrial 
England, the British Government 
was clearly in many minds. The 
laws and traditions of this country 
will not permit the banning of pub- 
lic meetings unless there is a clear 
danger of public order being dis- 
turbed. Undoubtedly the people 
generally support this tradition. It 
was felt moreover that there could 
be no better answer to Soviet 
charges than our democratic non- 
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interference with an international 
Congress whose purpose was open- 
ly hostile to practically all respon- 
sible opinion in the country. 

Only the most serious reasons 
could persuade any British Govern- 
ment to interfere in time of peace 
with a Congress of this kind. And 
there can be no doubt that these 
serious reasons were well known to 
the Government. They were the 
clear evidence that the World 
Peace Committee had developed in- 
to a cover for planning Communist 
disruption and sabotage in the 
country. 

The problem was simply and in- 
geniously solved. The Congress was 
not interfered with, but its real 
Communist leaders were prevented 
from entry into the country as per- 
sonae non gratae. Yet there was no 
reason why fhe Congress for Peace 
should not have been held. Only a 
tiny number of those who proposed 
to attend were prevented from go- 
ing. If the claims of the World 
Peace Committee were genuine, 
there were sufficient stooge adher- 
ents to the plan to work together 
for that “peace.” The whole world 
was wailing, and the publicity 
would have been tremendous. But 
no! The moment it became clear 
to Moscow that its real agents 
would not be in a position to run 
and profit from the Congress, the 
whole thing was called off in favor 
of the capital of Communist-dom- 
inated Poland. It was a pity that 
Government propaganda and the 
Press did not seize on this virtual 
Moscow confession that the real 
business of the Congress had noth- 
ing whatever to do with peace. 


Tue question now is how far this 
great and clever conspiracy to pro- 
tect and further Communist plans 
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for conquest and, if necessary, open 
war in the name of what every hu- 
man being most longs for, namely 
peace and security, is likely to de- 
velop in the future and how useful 
it will be. We have seen that it has 
already paid great, and probably 
unexpected, dividends. It has un- 
settled many and it has acted as a 
superb cover for furthering Mos- 
cow’s disruptive plans in the free 
world. Carrying the business into 
the heart of industrial Britain 
where Communism as such is ex- 
tremely weak, was to have been its 
greatest triumph. Failure to accom- 
plish this has been serious. 

The substituted Warsaw Con- 
gress appears to have brought out 
very vividly the lie at the back of 
the whole plan. The Sheffield aim 
of making the Partisans of Peace 
as broadly based as possible was 
maintained. Even though Warsaw 
cannot compare with Sheffield as a 
venue, since there is no need for 
direct and indirect disruption be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, it remains 
very much part of Moscow’s plan 
to confuse the plain issue of West- 
ern resistance to the fact of Soviet 
aggression and revolution as an in- 
strument of aggression. 

Every non-Communist name 
among the Partisans of Peace adds 
to the confusion by building up the 
idea that there is a third way, name- 
ly bringing Moscow and the West 
together again, of course on Mos- 
cow’s terms. Unfortunately for 
Moscow’s plans, the aggression in 
Korea has stood out in a way that 
even Moscow’s ingenuity cannot 
plausibly explain away. 

Since Korea, Moscow’s formula 
that what happens within any one 
country has nothing te do with ag- 
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gression in the classical sense, 
whereas open foreign action in an- 
other country is always aggression, 
no matter what the motive, has 
been severely strained. It is true 
that the North Korean aggression is 
nominally internal to Korea, yet the 
division between North and South 
was internationally recognized and 
originally made by Moscow. Action, 
moreover, in this case was openly 
military, and not revolutionary. 


Tavs the Warsaw Congress has 
been forced more openly than ever 
to try to ride two horses, one the 
international appeal to all lovers 
of peace, whether Communist or 
not, and, two, the defining of “ac- 
tion against peace” as not including 
the military invasion of South Ko- 
rea by North Korea. The two aims 
are contradictory. 

It may therefore be that the in- 
creasing exposure of the real Soviet 
plans behind the World Peace Com- 
mittee movement, which the Shef- 
field fiasco considerably furthered, 
combined with the ever clearer rev- 
elation of the contradiction within 
the movement, which was well 
brought out at Warsaw, means that 
the best days of this cunning and 
heartless conspiracy, which feeds 
on human compassion and sensi- 
tiveness, are numbered. 

At any rate, now is the time for 
a far better developed and more ef- 
fective counter-propaganda on the 
part of the West. We should not 
tire of exposing the trickery of the 
whole plan and on insisting that one 
single concrete Soviet proof of 
pacific action will be worth infinite- 
ly more than a mountain of words 
and arguments put forward in the 
name of the Partisans of Peace. 





Taese are tragic days. Even 
though, as this is written, the holy 
season of Advent for 1950 is just 
beginning, one can hear in the 
words of radio commentator and 
news reporter the sharp, staccato 
overtones of the morse code spell- 
ing out in the toned monotony of 
dit-dit-da ‘““War, War, War.” 

It may have spread around the 
world when you read this. Certain- 
ly it will be days nearer unless a 
miracle happens. What will be the 
future of radio and television? At 
first blush one is tempted to say, 
“Who cares?” That would be ridic- 
ulous, of course, because the whole 
of America cares, either consciously 
or: not, for radio has long been a 
very part of the framework of our 
way of life and TV is fast growing 
to the same proportions. 

Already the undercurrents of 
preparation for war are washing 
record-breaking television and ra- 
dio receiver production figures out 
to sea. Radio is full grown—but 
cut-backs are slashing TV’s growth 
and, in effect, giving radio a new 
lease on life. The growing menace 
of TV which, no matter how you 
look at it, has been making great 


and Television 


By WILLIAM H. SHRIVER, JR. 


dents in radio’s effectiveness, will 
be short-stopped “for the duration.” 
“God permits evil that good may 
come of it,” is the way Father Ur- 
ban Nagle put it last September on 
the Hour of Faith program when 
he was discussing the problem of 
evil. This war may bring some 
good into our homes on a future 
day, provided the radio and TV in- 
dustries decide to take advantage 
of the “mark-time” period to do a 
little soul-searching, a little study- 
ing to see how they can improve. 


A FEW statistics first, though I 
hate the blasted things. There are 
radios in between 85,000,000 and 
90,000,0000 American homes, TV 
sets, by the first of the year, in some 
10,000,000. Obviously radio has the 
larger audience. In order to pay for 
itself, radio and TV must be able 
to sell goods and services for com- 
mercial advertisers. Radio has been 
doing this with almost reckless suc- 
cess since its very earliest days. TV 
has been selling a lot of goods and 
services since it began, but it hasn’t 
been paying for itself. 

Millions upon millions of dollars 
have been invested in TV by the 
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major networks and by the 115 TV 
stations in the land. The investor 
wants his money to start paying 
off. At least he wants to be able 
to see the day ahead when it will 
start to pay off. TV, with just 10,- 
000,000 sets in use cannot begin to 
pay off yet. With production of 
new sets at a virtual standstill, the 
prospects for the future are none 
too bright, unless... . 

And that “unless” is our hope as 
viewers. If TV people, such as there 
are who remain behind (already 
networks and stations are losing 
key engineering personnel to the 
armed forces at a great rate), take 
advantage of this golden opportu- 
nity to bring good from the evil of 
war, maybe there will be a truly 
new day for entertainment in our 
country when the last shot is fired. 


‘Tavme to operate TV on a reduced 
scale will tax the ingenuity of TV 
program people. It will place them 
on their mettle. From out of their 
greatly reduced budgets, they will 
have to spend wisely and carefully. 
They will be forced to look around 
for new talent (it’s less expensive) 
but they will have to work hard 
with that talent to give it proper 
training, so exacting will the stand- 
ards become. And maybe, just may- 
be, some of the more astute amongst 
the people who stay with the game, 
will begin to treat television as tele- 
vision and not as radio or films or 
theater or an. ad-mixture of the 
three. 

There is one cloud, at least one, 
on this horizon. During the last 


war, advertisers, even though they 
had nothing to sell, still had plenty 
of excess money. “Why pay taxes 
with it?” went the cry and so, radio 
and other advertising media, but 
especially radio, got millions of ex- 
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tra advertising dollars which are 
not taxable. Will the same thing 
happen again? Will the TV boys 
have twice as much money to spend 
as they have now? 

Not if, please God, our govern- 
ment does something about this 
nontaxable ad money, at least for 
the duration of the war, that is 
restrict the chances of advertisers 
spending their giddy heads off. We 
shall see what we shall see. And, 
let’s hope for the best. 


I. may sound like a reversal, but 
I do say, “Thank God for our great 
radio and growing TV industry in 
this crisis.” Radio did a very fine 
job of helping Uncle Sam out in 
World War II and is certain to do 
even more in World War III. It is 
an instantaneous means for reach- 
ing the hearthside of all of us with 
urgent messages, with, may it never 
have to be used for such, air-raid 
warnings, etc. Through radio and 
TV the government can tell us all 
about rationing, first aid, riders’ 
pools and the hundred and one oth- 
er things that we need to know and 
be reminded of during war time. 

And radio and TV can bring us, 
through their programs, that. brief 
surcease from worry and care, that 
moment of relaxation from over- 
work that we will all be needing 
in the months and, maybe, years to 
come. -- 

Let us hope that radio will meas- 
ure up to the task and ‘that -its 
small brother television will too. 
Let us hope that these media of 
communication, which have in 
them the very power to create na- 
tional attitudes and desires, will 
help instill in us all a spirit of self- 
sacrifice, determination and cour- 
age in this dark hour. Let us hope 
that radio and TV will keep remind- 
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ing us that if we want peace we 
must learn to become true Chris- 
tians even if our Christian spirit 
must be forged in the burning, sear- 
ing coals of another horrible war. 


Cenramty both radio and TV will 
bear even more careful watching 
and scrutiny as the coming year un- 
folds. I’m beginning to hear from 
those of you who took up the sug- 
gestion of helping this column rate 
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various radio and TV programs. 
I’ve got a new idea on that for next 
time. I want to form a “Bedside 
Brigade.” People who are tempo- 
rarily sick at home for a day or two, 
people bedridden for long recupera- 
tions and people permanently a-bed 
are eligible. I’m already working 
with a test platoon of the “Bedside 
Brigade”. on criteria, etc. So, I 
hope you'll be looking for it next 
month. 


Invitation To Renouncement 


By Sister M. GILBERT DE FREEs, S.H.N. 


“1... will lead her into the wilderness... . 


Yes, welcome winter to your land 
And cage the frozen bird; 

Let no reluctant leaf withstand 
The summons you have heard. 


And open wide your doors to Night 
Inexorable and soon. 

Smother the stars from your greedy sight, 
Bury the thin, cold moon, 


And Loneliness will come to stay 
Upon a Single Cross; 

Dismiss the thieves, lest even they 
Be counterpoise to loss. 


Then seek the vaulted dark at last 
And seal it with a stone 

That only Heaven may venture past 
To conjure up its own. 
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By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


oo Lapy’s NOT FOR BURNING.—Like 
a comet over Parnassus, Christopher 
Fry has shot across the English-speak- 
ing theater, marking his course with 
shining flashes of wit and poetic fan- 
cies. The Lady has arrived after a long 
London run with John Gielgud and 
Pamela Brown happily still leading a 
clever and cxperienced cast, for neither 
Fry’s polyonymous vocabulary nor his 
roguery are easy to project. 

The play is a conceit in free verse 
based on the paradox of men’s de- 
sires—the girl who loves life and is 
sentenced to burning and the ex-sol- 
dier who is chasing the death he once 
escaped. Set in medieval frame, the 
puffy Mayor, his placidly irrelevant 
sister and wayward nephews; the 
Justice, the clerk, the convent maid 
and ancient chaplain are all character- 
ized with impish exactitude while two 
love stories are developed; the one of 
ingenuous first love to heighten the 
color of the two sophisticates. 

What plot there is concerns one 
Jennet Jourdemayne, daughter of an 
alchemist and accused by a yokel of 
witchcraft because she still uses her 
father’s laboratory, speaks French to 
her poodle and dines with her peacock 
on Sundays. At the old chaplain’s re- 
quest, Jennet and the soldier who 
swears he has killed the rag and bone 
man are both brought up from the 
Mayor’s cellar to join in a party and 
all ends happily. The Mayor mislays 
his convictions and the soldier’s heart 
forces his reason to discount the 
world’s worthlessness. 

The girls are a study in contrasts. 
“T love you,” cries Alizon to the young 
clerk,” quite as much as I love St. 


Anthony and rather more than I love 
St. John Chrysostom. ... We must 
never leave each other or we would 
perplex the kindness of God.” Says 
Jennet, “I shall have to hurry. Thal 
was the pickaxe voice of a cock, be- 
ginning to break up the night. Am I 
an inconvenience to you?” “As in- 
evitably as original sin,” returns the 
soldier “And I shall be loath to forgo 
one day of you.” 

“You’re a pretty child,” remarks the 
Mayor’s sister to Alizon,” and merci- 
fully without spots, unlike the cowslip.” 
“When my father was born,” says Jen- 
net, “he gave an algebraic cry... . He 
matured by a progression, gained ex- 
perience by correlation, expanded in- 
to marriage by contraction and by cer- 
tain physical dynamics formulated 
me.” 

As Thomas Mendip, the soldier, Giel- 
gud is a picaresque Hamlet, his vitality 
setting a quick pace for the action. 
Pamela Brown’s Jennet is a medieval 
career girl with a super education but 
a gentle heart. While all the cast de- 
serve mention, the personality of 
young Richard Burton, the clerk, left 
the most enduring impression. He 
should have a future. The clear blue 
of an April sky seen through a tall 
window lightens the shabby turreted 
chamber designed by Oliver Messel 
whose costumes have the advantage 
of looking usable. 

I have heard that the cast is im- 
pressed by the quick response of 
American audiences who must be on 
the alert to follow both Fry and T. S. 
Eliot, with the difference that if one 
misses Fry’s words, one misses every- 
thing. “What a wonderful thing is 
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metaphor,” comments the author in 
the voice of Thomas—and describes 
Jennet as “an arrow of larksong, shot 
from earth’s bow and falling in a still- 
born sunrise.”—At the Royale. 


Ruse RounD THE Moon.— What is 
more exciting than a ball in the coun- 
try? The incidental music written for 
the orchestra by Poulenc gives a fairy 
tale atmosphere to a polite comedy 
called “A Charade with Music,” writ- 
ten by Jean Anouilh and translated by 
Christopher Fry. 

In 1912, Mme. Desmermortes was 
giving a ball in her chateau in the 
Auvergne and her house guests proved 
the accepted aristocracy of a bank ac- 
count. Messerschmann, the million- 
aire, was there, so was his highborn 
secretary who loved Messerschmann’s 
highborn mistress. Also Messersch- 
mann’s daughter who was engaged to 
Frederic a nephew of their hostess. 
It was to save Frederic from this one- 
sided romance that Hugo, his twin, 
pays a beautiful young ballet dancer to 
come and be passed off as somebody’s 
niece. But to the butler’s horror, Isa- 


belle’s vulgar mother arrives with her 
and turns out to be the long lost friend 


of Mme. Desmermortes’ faded com- 
panion. Everything becomes more 
complicated when Mme. Desmermortes 
dresses up the vulgar mother and pass- 
es her off in turn as “somebody.” 

Nineteen hundred and twelve was 
the age of sheath skirts, powdered 
footmen and tangos; when ball dresses 
were creations; when jewels were real 
and emotions less so. Among the beau- 
tiful women, only Isabelle can still 
blush and, like a ripple enlarging its 
circle, her reality disturbs the arti- 
ficial surface of society. Even Mes- 
serschmann begins to remember his 
happier days in Cracow when he was 
a tailor and decides to break the 
Bourse and lose his fortune. In the 
tangle of intrigue, Isabelle and the 
gentle-hearted Frederic find each oth- 
er. 

Its dialogue crackling with wit— 
partly Fry’s?—the comedy offers gen- 
erous opportunity for actors. Denholm 
Elliott plays both twins without any 
help of make-up and yet makes it 
simple to distinguish Frederic from 
the flippant Hugo. Miss Lucille Wat- 
son was never better than as the keen- 


witted Mme. Desmermortes in her 
wheel chair with Francis Compton as 
her “crumbling” butler. Brenda Forbes 
is Isabelle’s obstreperous mother with 
Stella Andrew (from London) as love- 
ly and appealing Isabelle. As Mes- 
serschmann, Oscar Karlweis gives an 
inimitable but too abbreviated a per- 
formance. 

Mr. Gilbert Miller’s production pro- 
vides just the proper background in 
Raymond Sovey’s grandiose “winter 
garden” with Castillo’s brilliant cos- 
tumes, to say nothing of the téte-a-téte 
conversation carried on during a tango 
in which the dancers use its convolu- 
tions to punctuate their phrases. It’s 
a rarely amusing moment in a charm- 
ingly fantastic entertainment.—At the 
Martin Beck. 


Ba. Book AND CANDLE.—Some of 
the saints, it is said, were able to dis- 
cern a sorcerer by his evil odor. The 
average citizen would certainly never 
suspect that a beautiful young woman 
with a cat in her arms, might really 
be a witch with her familiar but, ac- 
cording to Mr. van Druten, members 
of the ancient craft may still be found 
in such unlikely places as Murray Hill, 
Manhattan. Gillian Holroyd, an allur- 
ing interior decorator and owner of a 
converted brownstone mansion, is not 
only a capable witch herself but her 
brother is a warlock and her aunt be- 
longs to a social club of esoteric bel- 
dames. 

Gillian usually uses her magic more 
discreetly than her aunt, who finds it 
useful for prying into her neighbors’ 
affairs and for paying off grudges, but 
baffled by the cool aloofness of her best 
looking tenant, Gillian employs a rare 
and expensive Haitian formula and be- 
witches Mr. Henderson as he is on his 
way to meet his fiancée at a Christmas 
party. Two weeks later, Mr. Henderson 
is still completely in Gillian’s bondage. 
The fiancée, a school friend whom Gil- 
lian has always disliked, is forgotten. 
There is a tradition, however, that 
witches can neither cry nor fall in 
love and should love or contrition 
weaken them, they must lose all magic 
power. What happens to Gillian? 

The complications of the comedy 
arise from the counter spells of Gil- 
lian’s warlock brother and a rival 
sorceress. As the modern Circe, Lilli 
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Palmer is a delightful foil for the hu- 
mor of her husband, Rex Harrison, 
playing the harried Mr. Henderson. 
Jean Adair’s elderly witch is also very 
funny. Van Druten has made dexterous 
use of every situation and, except for 
one suggestive tableau, all the ugly im- 
plications of black magic are skimmed 
over deftly. That he knows more about 
the subject than this airy fable, is ap- 
parent by the fact that the Siamese cat, 
Gillian’s special imp or familiar is 
called Pyewacket, one of the curious 
names of imps featured in a celebrated 
trial of thirty-three witches in England 
in 1645. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that this 
entertaining comedy is really the 
closest we come to black arts in Man- 
hattan. Spiritism is uncomfortably 
close to it-—At the Ethel Barrymore. 


oo Tower BEYOND TRAGEDY.—The 
horrors of the House of Atreus, which 
cast a spell upon the Greek poets and 
inspired Eugene O’Neill to write a 
modern version, also moved the Cali- 
fornia poet, Robinson Jeffers, to com- 
bine the Agamemnon of Aeschylus with 
Electra and to give a new twist to each 
tragedy. It was after a dramatic read- 
ing of The Tower Beyond Tragedy that 
Judith Anderson asked Jeffers to make 
an adaptation for her of Euripides’ 
Medea. It is she who is now responsible 
for Jeffers’ dramatization of his poem. 

The three Greek tragedians each 
wrote an Electra, each from a different 
angle. Euripides, as usual, humanized 
it with the kindliness of the old peasant 
and tenderness of the meeting between 
Electra and her brother: Sophocles 
concentrated on the blood feud be- 
tween Electra and her mother; the 
Libation Bearers of Aeschylus is con- 
cerned with the religious compulsion 
which drove Orestes to matricide and 
the doom he must expiate. 

Mr. Jeffers has stated that he was 
primarily interested in the conversion 
of Orestes to a “pantheistic mysticism” 
and that the incestuous Electra is svm- 
bolic of the egocentric viewpoint as 
opposed to the cosmic! But once the 
baleful blaze of Anderson’s Clytemnes- 
tra is extinguished, Alfred Ryder’s 
dazed Orestes seems merely a pale 
shadow in the moonlight. The beauti- 
tiful Marian Seldes’ Electra, the girl 
with a tainted childhood, is the more 
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dominant figure. Jeffers’ symbolism 
sinks out of sight in the reality of her 
poisonous suggestion and preparation 
for suicide. 

Of course the entire production is 
dominated by Clytemnestra whom 
Miss Anderson plays as a Jezebel. 
There are no decent bounds to her 
passion and ambition. She is horribly 
magnificent as she holds the mob at 
bay after the murder of the King and 
barters with them about her own per- 
son to gain time for the entrance of 
Aegisthus and his soldiers. One feels 
that Thelma Schnee’s Cassandra has 
been hampered by poor direction par- 
ticularly when the dead Agnamemnon 
is supposed to speak through her lips. 
Her chains and her rough handling by 
a guard also seem mistaken in view of 
the jealousy she aroused in Clytem- 
nestra. 

The Mycenaeans who throng the 
stage are merely a crowd and not a 
“chorus” in the Greek sense. It is 
Aeschylus who appears to explain 
Agamemnon’s homecoming. The pal- 
ace steps by Wolfgang Roth are lit 
with luminous clarity and variety by 
Feder; Castillo has designed effective 
costumes. The ANTA (American Na- 
tional Theater and Academy) produc- 
tion, all in all is a fine one but Jeffers 
does far better in adapting the Greek 
poets than in attempting to reinterpret 
them. His music is too apt to disrobe 
herself._-At the Anta Playhouse. 


Ton RELAPSE, or Virtue in Danger is 
the center of a trio of comedies with 
the same characters which started off 
with Colley Cibber’s Love’s Last Shift. 
This was seen in 1696 by an ambitious 
young architect called John Vanbrugh, 
just returned from the French wars, 
and it inspired him to write a sequel 
to show that the reform of Amanda 
Loveless’s husband was by no means 
permanent. Vanbrugh’s comedy, a 
vast success, was also Exhibit B in 
Jeremy Collier’s denunciation of “The 
Immorality and Profaneness of the 
English Stage” and in 1777, Sheridan 
rewrote The Relapse as A Trip to Scar- 
borough with one character as well as 
the “relapse” of Loveless completely 
deleted. 

In the present prologue delivered by 
Cyril Ritchard in modern evening 
dress, the audience is assured that 
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they will see the original Vanbrugh 
comedy which a current advertise- 
ment heralds as “Bawdy enough to 
please the educated people”! 

In fairness to Ritchard, it must be 
added that his contribution is legiti- 
mate nonsense and his Lord Fopping- 
ton, an unsurpassable creation, the 
super beau and snob of the Restora- 
tion—“a man whom nature has made 
no fool but who is very industrious to 
pass for an ass.” From his mincing 
walk, stupendous wig and blackamoor 
page, Foppington is the acme “show- 
off” but his huge enjoyment of his 
own foolishness is infectious and the 
cogwheel of the play’s humor. 

The comedy falls into two parts: 
one, Foppington’s loss of the rich 
country heiress, Hoyden Clumsy, to 
his younger brother; two, the wid- 
ow Berinthia’s conquest of Loveless 
and Amanda’s virtuous conversion of 
Worthy. 

So far-as the production is con- 
cerned The Relapse rates a high degree 
of excellence; the décor by Robert 
O’Hearn reflects the formal elegance 
of William and Mary and Ritchard’s 
direction (based on Anthony Quayle’s 
London revival) is one of polished but 
romping caricature of which he him- 
self is past master. Madge Elliott’s 
Berinthia is in the same vein while 
John Emery’s Loveless and Ruth Mat- 
teson’s Amanda have great sightliness 
but less acumen. 

In Sir Tunbelly Clumsy’s country 
manor, the comedy is low but hearty 
and Foppington makes plenty of laughs 
for himself. There have been many 
cuts but the “relapse” of Loveless is 
not one of them. We regret to say that 
in two twentieth-century comedies 
now on the boards the language is far 
stronger and the situations coarser 
than even in this Restoration comedy. 
There is, however, one vile character 
in The Relapse whom it would have 
been quite simple to expunge, as Sheri- 
dan did to his credit. This short scene 
contaminates and condemns the whole 
production.—At the Morosco. 


Can AND DoLis.—Perhaps you are 
already familiar with Damon Runyon? 
Except for his name on the Cancer 
Fund which sells tickets for South 
Pacific, I confess that this musical 
transposition of one of his stories is 


‘pretty notorious ones at that; 
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my introduction to a writer whose 
heart seemed able to detect the better 
side of human nature and whose hu- 
mor gives an unexpected glow to drab 
surroundings. 

The “guys” now on the stage are 
actually some Broadway gamblers = 

e 
“dolls” aren’t from Santa Claus’ pack. 
One of them is Sarah Brown, the 
earnest Sergeant of the band of Save-a- 
Soul Mission; the other, “Miss Ade- 
laide,” dances at The Hotbox and has 
been “engaged” for fourteen years to 
Nathan Detroit, organizer of the float- 
ing crap game on Broadway. What 
gives the Runyon flavor to this tawdry 
background is that Nathan Detroit 
really and truly loves “Miss Adelaide” 
who has dreamed for fourteen years 
of a home and a family, and that when 
“Sky” Masterson bets he can take any 
girl he wants to Havana, even Sarah 
Brown, he turns out to be more of a 
gentleman than he himself imagined. 

Because it’s banal and because its 
painful to see Sarah Brown get tipsy 
even by mistake, the Havana incident 
is inferior to the police chase of the 
crap game which finally floats down 
to the sewers where some of the play- 
ers turn out to be dancers in a ballet 
ably contrived by Michael Kidd. Such 
gamblers as Harry the Horse, Nicely, 
Nicely and Big Jule from East Cicero, 
Ill., are probably known to Runyon 
readers; circumspect in their vocabu- 
lary and precise in syntax, their tough- 
ness is ingenuous particularly when a 
round dozen of them are delivered to 
a meeting at the Mission in payment 
of a bet for which Sky had given his 
“marker.” (A marker, or I.0.U. being 
an inviolable document to any well 
brought up gambler.) 

The musical score by Frank Loesser 
is deftly interpolated with the story. 
Jo Mielziner and Alvin Colt have 
caught the spirit of caricature in their 
sets and costumes and George S. Kauf- 
man has accomplished a very neat 
piece of staging. Sam Levene (Nathan 
Detroit) is the best known member of 
a cast which includes Vivian Blaine 
as the cabaret dancer wistful for do- 
mesticity, Isabel Bigley, once Laurie 
in London’s Oklahoma, and a freshly 
appealing Sarah Brown with a bird 
sweetness in her voice, a musical 
comedy heroine whose costume is lim- 
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ited to one uniform. It is most re- 
grettable that the two pony ballets at 
The Hotbox have costumes even scanti- 
er than current bathing suits. But ex- 
cept for some of the lyrics, Guys and 
Dolls has a clean slate as far as strong 
language is concerned and its fun has 
a fabulous foundation of sentiment.— 
At the Forty-sixth Street. 


io Country Gir_. — Let us hasten 
to explain that the wife thus designated 
was born in Hartford! Probably it is 
her attitude of dogged devotion to her 
husband which Clifford Odets had in 
mind when he gave it that title. Al- 
though the cast has eight names, it 
narrows down to three people: an 
actor, his wife and the director of the 
play in rehearsal. The struggle of all 
three is against the alcoholism which 
is engulfing the actor. Young and 
idealistic, the director believes in the 
older man’s latent talent and that he 
can bridge an emergncy by taking over 
the lead in the play which is opening 
within the week in Boston. The sound 
objections of the producer are over- 
ridden but the director makes the mis- 
take of believing the actor’s pitiable 
excuse that his wife was the cause of 
his down grade. When the director 
falls in love with the wife himself, he 
discovers her integrity. The curtain 
falls on a note of optimism. 

Mr. Odets has written the play with 
the same conviction that he showed in 
Awake and Sing but without the sar- 
donic humor. As the actor, Paul Kelly 
gives one of his usually fine perform- 
ances and is actually able to keep alive 
some sympathy for his drunkard. Uta 
Hagen is the girl who has lost all in- 
terest in herself and has settled down 
to the grim daily business of trying to 
steer her husband’s variable vessel. 
A newcomer, Steven Hill, is more ex- 


cited than forceful as the director in 
the play. 

Act I holds the most interest. After 
that it takes all the mastery of the cast 
and playwright to keep up interest in 
the struggle. The actor is a poor. speci- 
men of a man and it’s difficult to be- 
lieve that he will ever be anything but 
a second rate professional. But per- 
haps that isn’t the point of the play, but 
the regeneration of a human soul, 
which is far more important.—At the 
Lyceum. 


E Hoty Lanp.—The Catholic Near 

East Welfare Association and the 
Franciscan Commissariat of the Holy 
Land are co-sponsors of this film 
which for the first time shows the 
Holy Places in the sequence in which 
they figure in the life of our Lord. 
Never before have the ceremonies in 
the Church of the Nativity in Bethle- 
hem at Christmas nor in the grotto of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem during Holy Week been 
screened and the difficulties—techni- 
cal and otherwise—may be appreci- 
ated by the fact that it took fifteen 
months to make this “short” which 
runs for fifteen minutes. 

Besides the beauty of the ancient 
shrines, there are touching views of 
the children fed by the Pontifical Mis- 
sion of which Msgr. Thos. J. MacMahon 
is the representative of the Holy Fa- 
ther. Bob Considine reads the script 
written by the Rev. Wm. Kailer Dunn; 
the music is by the Paulist Choristers 
and the photography by Alfred Wagg 
of the United Nations Film Depart- 
ment. The states of Israel and Jordan 
both co-operated in the making of this 
very unusual film of which 36mm and 
16mm prints may be procured from 
the Catholic Near East Welfare Asso- 


ciation at 480 Madison Avenue—PL 
8-2710. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


April, 1948 


Mr. Roserts.—John Forsythe has 
now taken over Henry Fonda’s role in 
the play whose language fouls an 
heroic story.—At the Alvin. 


February, 1949 


Kiss Me, Kate.—The dividends are 
still being declared for lucky investors 


in Cole Porter’s musical adaptation of 


The Taming of the Shrew.—At the 
Shubert. 


May 


SoutH PaciFic.—Tickets are still 
available at the office of the Damon 
Runyon Cancer Fund (MU 2-1000).— 
At the Majestic. 


———— ae 
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February, 1950 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES. — Bibi 
Osterwald has been taking Carol Chan- 
ning’s place as the 1920 “gold-digger” 
in an otherwise rather dull musical 
with De Mille ballets and scantily clad 
show girls.—At the Ziegfeld. 


March 


THe CocktTaiL Parry.—Except for 
Cathleen Nesbit as Julia, there is now 
a completely changed cast of T. S. 
Eliot’s comedy—the most brilliant of 
our times.—At the Henry Miller. 


THE MEMBER OF THE WEDDING.— 
Prize play by Carson McCullers about 
a Negro Mammy (Ethel Waters) and 
two children superbly acted by Julie 
Harris and Brandon de Wilde.—At the 
Empire. 


Tue Happy Time.—The bawdy fam- 
ily comedy of French Canadians now 
lacking Claude Dauphin.—At the Ply- 
mouth. 


June 


PETER PAN.—Exciting production of 
Barrie’s classic with Jean Arthur and 
Boris Karloff and a new musical score 
by Bernstein.—At the St. James. 


November 


AFFAIRS OF STATE.—Agreeable com- 
edy with Celeste Holm and Reginald 
Owen. Neatly written by Verneuil; 
well cast and good entertainment.—Af! 
the Music Boz. 


BLACK CHIFFON.—Flora Robson as 
the mother, whose suppressed emotion 
over her son’s marriage, plays a queer 


trick on her gives a great performance 
backed by an excellent cast. Very in- 
teresting psychological play.—At the 
Forty-eighth Street. 


SEASON IN THE SuN.—Wolcott Gibbs’ 
over-rated comedy of Fire Islanders 
of whom the least offensive are the 
alcoholics. The language is as strong 
as the story is weak—cursing, drink- 
ing and a hurricane being used as 
makeshift action. Richard Whorf as 
the New Yorker columnist does all he 
can with his part.—At the Cort. 


December 


Catt Me MapAmM.—The much her- 
alded musical, with music by Irving 
Berlin; the book by Lindsay and 
Crouse; dances by Jerome Robbins; 
décor by Raoul Pene Du Bois, direc- 
tion by George Abbott, Ethel Merman 
as the ambassadress and Paul Lukas 
as the minister of Lichtenburg, is as 
funny and attractive as it was hoped it 
would be.—At the Imperial. 


ParDON Our FrENcH.—Olsen and 
Johnson veering from rowdiness to 
elegance offer very effective décor by 
Albert Johnson; some dull skits; good 
dancing; a human cat scampering 
over the orchestra chairs and some 
funny nonsense but as yet they are not 
quite sure about the limits of good 
taste.—At the Broadway. 


Hitpa CRANE.—Raphaelson’s study 
of a small town girl who wrecks her 
life by her lack of emotional discipline 
in spite of her better impulses. The 
characters are well drawn and well 
acted especially by Jessica Tandy and 
Evelyn Varden. Interesting but frus- 
trating.—At the Coronet. 








New Novels 


REVIEWED BY RILEY HUGHES 


Helena. By Evelyn Waugh. Boston: 

Little, Brown & Co. $2.75. 

The finding of the True Cross by St. 
Helena might appear, on the face of 
it, as a most unlikely subject for the 
most gifted satirist of our time. Hagi- 
ography, one might have thought, 
would not be a strong suit with Mr. 
Evelyn Waugh. As it happens, Helena 
combines both hagiography (of a 
special, Waugh-like kind) with satire 
in an astonishingly successful way. 
But it is better not to call the conjunc- 
tion of these two modes a novel. 
Helena is perhaps the most serious 
(“perhaps,” because Mr. Waugh’s antic 
mood is always the height of serious- 
ness) of Waugh’s novels; it certainly 
is the least successful in terms of form. 
What we have here is a brilliant, 
though fragmentary, essay on the posi- 
tion of the Church in the world—on 
the immemorial warfare between cross 
and crown. 

What Mr. Waugh is after (despite 
the fact that he passes his book off as 
a legend, something merely for the 
reading) is the biggest game of all. 
Throughout Helena’s story he has more 
than half an eye on our own; “the 
misery of a whole world possessed of 
Power without Grace.” His fiercest 
satire is for the Constantines of the 
world, the gross users of power, the 
materialists of symbol. To achieve the 
bagging of this game it amuses him 
to accept the legend that Helen was 
the daughtet of England’s King Coel, 
and to write anachronistically, in the 
manner of Shaw, of an early England 
bristling with the slang of our day. He 
twists the crooked lines of history to 








achieve the straight line of truth. Thus 
Helena, for all its oddities and dis- 
appointments, is like anything Waugh 
writes, eminently worth the reading. 


Haven’s End. By John P. Marquand. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3.50. 
Originally published two decades 

ago and now happily reprinted, this is 
the first of Mr. Marquand’s series of 
novels about New England’s inter- 
mingled past and present. It is not so 
skillful as the later ones, but it is never- 
theless of engaging interest for its use 
of fable as a vehicle for the conscious 
paradox that “every one who stands 
for something is a little mad.” With 
almost equally divided sympathies, Mr. 
Marquand states the case for privilege, 
and then the case for the masses. 
Haven’s End tells the three-centuries 
story of a New England town which 
always had its Swales, invariably aris- 
tocrats and leaders, and its Scarlets, 
who might rise to be leaders but would 
never be aristocrats. 

Perhaps the real protagonist of this 
story is the town itself. Mr. Marquand 
is celebrating a way of life that may 
not have lost its charm but is cer- 
tainly no longer representative. Of to- 
day’s “autumn of threadbare meager- 
ness” in Haven’s End the author writes 
sadly: “It is a poverty so like the 
austerity of the first plantation that 
it is difficult sometimes to believe that 
our town once was rich enough to pro- 
duce a culture of its own, drawn by 
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itself from the sea.” It is this rich 
sense of time and history which causes 
the book to rise above its too man- 


nered pattern, its occasional snobbery. 


and pompousness, and to be delightful 
and persuasive. 


The City in the Dawn. By Hervey Allen. 
New York: Rinehart & Co. 3.50. 
Of the 696 pages of this omnibus 

volume, only the twenty the late Her- 
vey Allen had completed of a projected 
fourth volume concerning the adven- 
tures of Salathiel Albine, are new. The 
rest is made up of abridged versions 
of three previously published books. 
The Forest and the Fort, Bedford Vil- 
lage, and Toward the Morning. Taken 
together as The City in the Dawn, this 
work offers a pageant of America’s be- 
coming. From the beginning in the 
forest to a culmination in the coming 
of its great cities, America’s story has 
been the development of the usages of 
courage in the forming of a new civil- 
ization. 

“The Past,” says the author, “is the 
Land of Missing Persons”; and in the 
synthetic Albine, who, an Indian cap- 
tive in his boyhood, rises from sav- 
agery to an assured place in Philadel- 
phia, Hervey Allen attempted to resur- 
rect the fabled past. Many of the scenes 
of action are among the best of their 
kind, and there is at least one fine por- 
trait, that of Captain Ecuyer, Swiss 
mercenary and gentleman. Of interest 
too are Allen’s handling of the Irish in 
colonial America and of the (surely 
exaggerated) part Masonry played in 
the solidification of the frontier. The 
author, it should be noted, made con- 
cessions (though not so large as those 
of many contemporary historical nov- 
elists) to the inverted romanticism of 
our time which sees sex as “sublima- 
tion” for frontier hardihood. 


The Far Lands. By James Norman Hall. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $3.00. 
“Languor that is not languid; volup- 

tuousness that is not voluptuous; a 

poem without poetry.” So did Henry 

Adams, next to Melville our foremost 

literary visitor to the South Seas, sum 

up Polynesia. Adams’s view, of course, 
was that of a hard-headed, cantanker- 
ous realist and skeptic, and not at all 
that of such romanticists as James 
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Norman Hall and the late Charles 
Nordhoff. The Far Lands is in the ac- 
cepted romantic tradition, with a 
strong epic note added. Told as a tale 
within a tale, it recounts the legends 
of the island-hopping from the Asiatic 
mainland that resulted, according to 
one theory at least, in the settlement 
of the Polynesian islands. 

This is the story of the Tongan Clan, 
which worshiped a god of love and 
peace, and of its struggle, inherited 
from uncounted generations of an- 
cestors, to continue its sea journeys 
until the promised far lands were 
reached. There is little languor in this 
account of the Tongans under their 
young chief Manui, who guides them 
from the time they share an island 
as helots of a warlike tribe until they 
venture in their secretly built craft 
for some stirring adventures at sea. A 
Jove sequence between Maui and Hina 
is falsified by the intrusion of eroti- 
cism; the passages concerning mating 
and torture, with the exception just 
noted, are briefly and soberly handled. 


Son of a Hundred Kings. By Thomas B. 
Costain. New York: Doubleday & 
Co. $3.00. 


Mr. Costain turns from his historical 
labors to present, in the copious de- 
tail of the hardened historical novel- 
ist, a period piece from the recent 
past. The time is that “absurd but 
rather pleasant decade,” the Nineties; 
the place is a small Canadian town. 
For his action the author has chosen 
to chronicle the childhood and young 
manhood of an English boy of mys- 
terious origins. Ludar “Prentice” jour- 
neys alone from England to the town 
of Balfour with a sign sewn to his 
back. 


He arrives on the day his father, to 
whom he was being sent, commits 
suicide in despair over his health and 
debts. Balfour takes an interest in 
Ludar, partly under the impression 
that he is a duke’s rightful heir. In the 
course of time, he becomes acquainted 
with the rival branches of the town’s 
leading families and, much more im- 
probably, is involved in a sensational 
murder. He wins his girl, learns his 
real name (respectable enough, though 
entailing no dukedom), and all ends 
merrily. 
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Son of a Hundred Kings is only mildly 
a period piece, because all the flavor 
of the coming of the automobile and 
other new ways is buried under the 
hackneyed and preposterous plot. And 
the writing is incredibly bad. The 
whole things adds up, weakly, to a 
somewhat less snobbish, and infinitely 
less powerful, version of Great Exz- 
pectations. 


Joy Street. By Frances Parkinson Keyes. 
New York; Julian Messner. $3.00. 
In a long and circumstantial fore- 

word Mrs. Keyes demonstrates to the 

reader of Joy Street how formidable 
are the trials of the minor writer. Also, 
at length, she checks off her indebted- 
ness for this bit of detail, and that 
one. The result is a thing swollen, pre- 
tentious, and finally joyless, It is not 
that Mrs. Keyes does not know her 
subject; she writes of Boston’s Beacon 

Hill from intimate, loving knowledge. 

Her carefully contrived failure owes 

its bulky emptiness to an artificial bal- 

ancing of characters and events and 
even more to a pervasive feminine an- 
archy which divides mankind into 


fathers, husbands, and lovers. 
Joy Street is primarily the story of 


Emily Thayer, one of the proper Bos- 
tonians, over the years 1936 to 1946. 
For Emily’s life—her progress from 
a loveless marriage (helped mightily 
by her husband’s sudden death) to 
rejection by one admirer and her ac- 
ceptance of another—is the point of 
the book: all things else are shadows 
on the mirror. Curious shadows too. 
and a curious sense of propriety as the 
sum of the moral law. Take the ques- 
tion of adultery. One learns that there 
is a “breed” that can take adultery 
in its stride, a breed that cannot, Emily 
being the latter. A silly book, a bale- 
ful book. 


The Traitor. By William L. Shirer. New 
York: Farrar, Straus & Co. $3.00. 
Mr. William L. Shirer has, in writing 

his first novel, turned once more to 

the Germany he knew so well as a 

war correspondent. He has chosen an 

American correspondent as his key 

figure. Oliver Knight, is a psychopath 

long before he reaches Germany (as 
flashback episodes reveal); in the 

Nazi twilight he soon acquires an ag- 

ing mistress and, equally lackadaisical- 
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ly, a set of shabby, fourth-hand ideas 
which make his betrayal of his coun- 
try likely, if not inevitable, 

Mr. Shirer’s novel ‘is technically 
skillful, but, curiously enough, the 
elaborations of fictional technique 
have forced the author into simplifica- 
tions in his thought. There is less in- 
dignation in this book than in the 
author’s Berlin Diary; a _ novelist’s 
need to understand the human person 
requires sympathies beyond those of a 
correspondent content to deal in the 
mass. 

To satisfy the requirements of plot, 
Mr. Shirer the novelist was forced to 
look about him for a “good” German. 
That he found him in a Prussian of- 
ficer involved in the Hitler assassina- 
tion attempt is significant. For it is 
to Siegfried, not to Christ, that Mr. 
Shirer’s fictional Germany turns. It 
is this misreading of the roots of to- 
day’s Germany which, even more than 
a stiffly superficial reading of the old, 
limits Mr. Shirer’s vision and his book 
to a vulgar realism and a vulgar der- 
ring-do. 

Secret. By Michael Amrine. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

The issue, Mr. Amrine writes with a 
bold and clearheaded insistence, is 
between sanctity and science. The 
physicist hero of this earnest and 
capable tract in the form of a novel 
has qualms all along as he experiences 
the constant divergence between ‘the 
right way and the Army way, but it 
was after Hiroshima that he “knew 
for the first time that of all those who 
follow the strange religion of science, 
not one in ten thousand is equipped to 
be a saint.” 

As early as Oak Ridge, Halverson 
had found “the world and the mind 
of man very complex and wonderful, 
very sad and very sick.” Not without 
humor, and at times ‘caricature, Mr. 
Amrine probes the effects of this sick- 
ness, eschewing completely the sexual 
counterpoint with which the “serious” 
political satirist usually operates, and 
of course enormously strengthening 
his hand thereby. He is unable, how- 
ever, to bring himself to end in a 
more positive or hopeful manner than 
a Kafka-like conclusion that in our 
willful dream we are “all police and 
all prisoners.” ~ 
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In his thematic zeal, Mr. Amrine 
makes some curious slips. On pages 
9 and 92 we are told Halverson teaches 


at Baltimore University; on pages 28,. 


55, and elsewhere the same institution 
is referred to as Montgomery Univer- 
sity. Early in the book Halverson is 
commissioned a captain in the Army; 
later on we find him congratulating 
himself that he never accepted a com- 
mission. In a novel whose main point 
is accurate reporting such lapses are 
more than ordinarily unhappy. 


The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone. By 
Tennessee Williams. New York: New 
Directions. $2.00. 

In this, his first novel, Mr. Tennessee 
Williams works outward and down- 
ward from the much traveled ground 
of Southern degeneracy. His handling 
of the theme in his “memory play” 
The Glass Menagerie achieved a muted, 
poetized image; the achievement here 
is of a finger exercise in evil. With 
this slight tale Mr. Williams joins firm- 
ly the Poe-white school of Southern 
fiction. His Mrs. Stone is a transplant- 
ed mad Southern grande dame; a for- 
mer actress, aging, recently widowed, 
she lives in Rome imperiously, un- 
willingly alone. She has an affair with 
a parasitic young lover, quarrels with 
him, and then finally summons an un- 
known man who has followed her im- 
placably: this is her Roman spring. 

This book is a failure in its artistic 
intent; and, even on its own broad 
terms, it lacks moral significance. It 
fails as a novel because it does not 
rise above the abstractive qualities of a 
case history; for action it has states 
of dream, for climax a _ vaudeville 
blackout. The tone of the book, with 
its clear repudiation of “drifting,” Mrs. 
Stone’s malady, does not prepare for 
an ending which gives the name of 
resolution to a condition identical 
with what has gone before. The end- 
ing is an arbitrary trick, a dramatist’s 
unmotivated “quick curtain.” A bird 
of prey is the key image throughout 
the book; it symbolizes what hap- 
pened to Mr. Williams as well as to 
Mrs. Stone. 


Blandings’ Way. By Eric Hodgins. New 
York: Simon & Schuster. $3.00. 
Having built, his “dream house” in 

the pages of Mr. Hodgins’ earlier novel, 
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in the teeth of a thousand obstacles, 
Mr. Blandings had determined upon 
the “way” of a country gentleman: that 
is, fierce activity in advertising in New 
York, to be followed by evenings and 
weekends of ease atop Bald Mountain. 

So Mr. Blandings thought, but he 
soon discovered that the life of a squire 
is something like having “sand in one’s 
aorta.” If his daughter Joan isn’t win- 
ning a national essay contest on the 
atomic bomb or writing letters to the 
papers denouncing private schools 
(she and her sister attend such) as 
undemocratic, Mr. Blandings himself 
is stumbling, in naive, city-bred fash- 
ion into a mare’s nest of terrifying 
rural usages. Going as he does from 
minor and hilarious defeat to defeat, 
he derives small cheer from the un- 
doubted fact that he is “a master of 
the advertising form.” 

Blandings’ Way is too good-natured 
to be a satire, to be anything more than 
a tolerant assault on huckstering. The 
book has its serious moments, but it 
is truer to itself in such comic epi- 
sodes as that of the brush fire Mr. 
Blandings starts in his yard or his 
rueful experience on the school board. 
This novel is not real or genuine in 
any sense, of course—it reflects a New 
Yorker world as a Life-Time man 


would see it—yet it can be genuinely 
funny. 


Ten Days of Christmas. By G. B. Stern. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 
Miss Stern’s latest of a formidable 

spate of novels comes prefaced by a 

genealogical table of the Hilliard and 

Maitland families. A handy device, 

there’s no denying, for despite the fact 

that this tale of Christmas at Bramble- 
ford is not a lengthy one, the reader 
will be forced, so cryptic is Miss Stern 
in the telling, to consult the table to 
keep his characters straight. Only the 
family relationships and the intermin- 
able house-party conversations are 
tangled, for the plot is a simple and 
basically attractive one. The children 
of the family party decide to follow 

Brambleford’s ante-bellum tradition of 

a Christmas play; Ten Days of Christmas 

winds its way through the difficulties 

of casting and rehearsals against a 

background of adult jealousies and 

quarrels which render crisp the holi- 
day air. 
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The play chosen for the children by 
their lofty producer, an Oxford under- 
graduate, is, interestingly enough, Hen- 
ri Ghéon’s Christmas in the Markel 
Place. Here Miss Stern has opportun- 
ities for deft satire which she ap- 
parently lacks the insight to pursue. 
What might have happened in other 
hands is indicated when one of the 
interested adults remarks, “I’m fas- 
cinated by the spectacle of a Nativity 
Play acted by children brought up not 
to know a thing about religion.” But 
this point of view is abandoned in a 
turn of conversation, like so many of 
the half-started lines of inquiry in the 
book. As a result, this novel never 
quite comes into focus but remains as 
private and tedious as a family quarrel. 


The Abandoned. By Paul Gallico. New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.75. 

Peter has a “most odd tale” to tell 
Jennie. For one thing, as late as yes- 
terday (when he was struck by a coal 
lorry) he had been an eight-year-old 
boy; now he finds that he is a white 
cat. Jennie is a cat, too. Peter had 
been a neglected boy; he soon dis- 
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covers that when one is a cat one can 
be spectacularly abandoned indeed 
Of course Peter (this seems to be his 
cat-name as well as his boy-name) has 
so much to learn about seeking cover, 
drinking milk by curling his tongue 
under, and perceiving the signs of 
friendliness and belligerency in cats 
that he has little time for brooding 
about his changed estate. Indeed, Mr. 
Gallico is almost inexhaustibly inven- 
tive in contriving adventures for Peter 
and Jennie; they even encounter Aus- 
trian-refugee cats who say “Ach.” 

Mr. Gallico follows the conventions 
for ending the knocked-on-the-head 
tale, and certainly the ending is not to 
be strained at, considering what has 
gone before. What Mr. Gallico means 
by it all, beyond a warning against 
neglecting little boys and refusing 
them cats for pets, is hard to say, un- 
less there is some obscure plea for 
DP’s in the thing somewhere. If one 
concedes Mr. Gallico his major, one 
cannot quarrel with his minor prem- 
ises, but here is a book that most read- 
ers will willingly set down. Probably 
after saying “Ach.” 


We are introducing a new fiction critic to our readers this 
month, as owing to other commitments Miss Sandrock was 


obliged to give up the work. 


Other New Books 


Venus Observed. A Play. By Chris- 
topher Fry. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $2.50. 

Mr. Christopher Fry is a daring 
young man. I assume that he is 
young precisely because he is daring, 
and although that particular quality 
has been hailed as a literary virtue 
for so long that it has become an es- 
tablished fashion, Mr. Fry’s courage 
manifests itself in the extent to which 
he disregards the current vogue. 

In the first place he writes poetry, 
authentic poetry according to the age- 
old patterns. Further, he pours his 
copious verse into the shapely vessel 
of the drama, thus reuniting two arts 
which, except in rare instances, have 
long been severed. Finally, although 


this may be by way of what Mr. Fry 
might call too summary a summary, 
he makes his poetic drama the vehicle 
for most unfashionable themes as well 
as for a philosophy which conceives 
of man as potentially heroic and at the 
same time capable of vast declension 


from his “immortal longings.” It is 
natural to quote Shakespeare here, be- 
cause he must have been the last to 
achieve what Mr. Fry here ventures, 
imbue a contemporary situation with 
the splendor of noble thought and give 
it utterance through the fire and ra- 
diance of poetic speech. 

For the play deals with the contem- 
porary, with a wryly humorous plot 
involving a genial and somewhat ec- 
centric British peer who is interested 
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in astronomy, and with the members 
of a group who have been invited by 
him to witness certain astronomical 
phenomena. 
his picturesque retainers and several 
ladies from among whom he has de- 
termined, after long widowhood, to 
choose a wife. It must not be assumed, 
however, that the action thus briefly 
outlined is wholly idyllic, for it in- 
volves such crimes as embezzlement 
and arson. Astonishing as it may be. 
however, and this is the supreme evi- 
dence of Mr. Fry’s courage, it is no- 
where concerned with those matters 
whose treatment it is now the fashion 
to praise as daring— abnormal pas- 
sion, perversion and madness. 

Perhaps the denouement presented 
is improbable, but it is part of Mr. 
Fry’s gift to make it credible, to our 
imagination if not to our judgment, 
and again, wasn’t it Shakespeare who 
last achieved that, repeatedly per- 
suading his contemporaries that their 
contemporaries were capable of po- 
etic behavior? In any case, the at- 
titude of mind in which one reads (or 
witnesses) a play by Christopher Fry 
is that described by Perpetua in this 
one, when she says to the Duke, 


“Let me believe 
For a little while in man’s ordeal by 
star.” 


Man’s ordeal by star! It is high time 
that long-lost privilege was restored 
to him, and if anyone can do it it is 
Christopher Fry. 

BLANCHE Mary KELty. 


The Crown and the Cross. A Biography 
of Thomas Cromwell. By Theodore 
Maynard. New York: McGraw Hill 
Book Co. $4.50. 

Writers of history fall roughly into 
two classes: patient workers plodding 
through old letters and documents for 
small details which can be built into 
a work of precise, original scholar- 
ship; and literary craftsmen—more 
readable and often more immediately 
useful—who undertake to enlighten 
and also please the multitude with re- 
gard to epochs, movements, personal- 
ities conspicuous in the human story. 
To this latter type belongs the author 
of the book named above. In it as in 
his other volumes, he combines hard 


Among these are his son, 
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work, good judgment, frank speech 
with a brisk style which wins the in- 
terest of a generation little given to 
serious reading. 

The present work may be highly 
recommended especially to the readers 
—and they are many—who distinguish 
only vaguely between the Cromwell 
known to the Irish as a monstrous in- 
carnation of savage bigotry, and the 
Cromwell who was charged by Wolsey 
to “fling away ambition.” Low-born, 
shrewd, determined, unscrupulous, 
Thomas Cromwell became chief ad- 
viser to Henry VIII, and manipulated 
the divorce from Katherine, the break 
with Rome, the confiscation of the 
monasteries and—unluckily for him- 
self—the marriage with the repulsive 
Anne of Cleves. This last blunder 
made him a “traitor” to be flung out 
to join that company of unfortunates 
who, by Henry’s orders and usually 
at Cromwell’s instigation, died under 
the ax. 

Among Mr. Maynard’s numerous 
works, his new book deserves to be 
ranked as next in value to The Story 
of American Catholicism, our most 
satisfactory existing summary of the 


life of the Church in this country. 
JOSEPH McSor.ey. 


The Oxford Book of American Verse. 
Chosen and with an Introduction by 
F. O. Matthiessen. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $5.00. 

It is always saddening for a reviewer 
to be obliged to report that the physi- 
cal format of a volume is finer than its 
contents—especially when the publish- 
er has so distinguished a record as the 
Oxford University Press. But there 
seems nothing else to do in the case of 
this anthology of American poetry. Its 
first 460 pages are rightly enough de- 
voted to the verse from Colonial times 
to William Vaughan Moody—although 
even in the case of Lowell or Longfel- 
low the inclusions are not of the hap- 
piest. But it is in the remaining sec- 
tion, from Edward Arlington Robinson 
to the present—which, eloquently 
enough, is more than three times as 
long—that the editorial vagaries are 
chiefly conspicuous. For instance, Ed- 
na Millay is represented with fair gen- 
erosity, although with not half the 
space allotted to Marianne Moore or 
Hart Crane or E. E. Cummings: and 
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just what critical standards could in- 
clude Robert Penn Warren’s long “Bal- 
lad of Billie Potts” it is hard to imag- 
ine. 

In his Introduction the late Profes- 
sor Matthiessen states his underlying 
theory of listing “fewer poets, with 
more space for each.” Even that would 
scarcely explain his almost total exclu- 
sion of the Catholic contribution to 
American verse, with the rich variety 
of such poets as Father Tabb, Louise 
Guiney, Joyce Kilmer, Charles O’Don- 
nell and Sister Madeleva. 

An anthology sampling the best of 
both the older and newer American 
poetry is still needed, for the present 
book is far from the answer. 

KATHERINE BrEGY. 


Himself and I. By Mary Sinton Leitch. 
New York. Fine Editions Press. 
$3.50. 

This is a fascinating book by a 
writer formerly well known to CaTH- 
oLic Worvp readers. In spite of what 
Mrs. Leitch apologetically calls her 
“most unauthorlike disregard for the 
sequence of events,” she tells a story 
so packed with entertaining incident 
that a little thing like sequence matters 
not at all. 

“Himself” is John David Leitch, and 
much of the story concerns his sea 
adventures from early days abroad a 
full-rigged clipper, at a time when ill- 
fed apprentices extracted large beetles 
from the maggoty ship’s biscuits be- 
fore eating and “learned the ropes” 
from the bos’n the hard way, up to the 
point when, as captain of a merchant 
steamer, he spied an unknown girl 
waving to him from a passing ship and 
forlornly deciding that he was tired of 
the sea, moored at Buenos Aires, in- 
tending to resign and seek another way 
of life. 

The story of Mary Lewis, “scion of 
landsmen, of scholars, teachers, au- 
thors, and lawyers,” begins with a 
history-making operation performed 
to save her life before she was a year 
old and follows her through delight- 
fully recorded experiences, education- 
al, literary, musical, and dramatic, un- 
til the moment when, on a hurricane 
-tossed cargo schooner, she waved to 
the interesting-looking captain of an- 
other ship and wished she knew him. 
Incredibly the two wanderers even- 
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tually met and married—and went to 
sea together! 

One especially interesting comment, 
apropos of the extraordinary number 
and length of poems learned by Mary 
Lewis in early childhood, bears quo- 
tation: “My mother knew that the 
spirit can grow on what the mind can- 
not grasp and that the mighty music 
of words is something apart from the 
meaning of them.” 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


Queen of Paradox. By Katherine Brégy. 
Bruce Publishing Co. 


Milwaukee: 

$3.00. 

In all the pageant of human history, 
there are few figures as romantic, as 
paradoxical, or as provocative of com- 
passion as Mary, Queen of Scots. So 
much has been written about her that 
it seems as if there were nothing more 
to be said, yet Katherine Brégy has 
succeeded in reducing the confused 
tangle of truth, falsehood, and conjec- 
ture that surrounds the name of Mary 
Stuart to a simple, moving story, ob- 
jective but compassionate, that com- 
pels one’s interest right to the end. 

Katherine Brégy is rather a colorful 
figure herself. A convert in her girl- 
hood, and turned toward Catholic lit- 
erature by such poetry lovers as the 
Meynells and Joyce Kilmer, she has for 
many years contributed poems and es- 
says to leading Catholic magazines, 
has lectured widely on poetry and 
drama, and has also taught literature 
and creative writing. She brings to 
her writing of biography, therefore, 
a command of lucid, fluent prose, un- 
marred by mannerisms, and a simplic- 
ity of style that makes her work com- 
prehensible even to high school sen- 
iors. Only too familiar with the taw- 
dry current historical novel, they 
should get a new slant on history from 
this true and appealing story of an ill- 
starred queen. 

The title, Queen of Paradox, seems 
a trifle unfortunate in that it will 
hardly attract the attention of many 
who would really enjoy the book. It 
does, however, represent Miss Brégy’s 
summation of Mary Stuart’s character. 
She calls her a “microcosm, not only 
of humanity, but also of the special 
paradoxes of her age,” and it is evi- 
dent too, that she believes Mary’s death 
to have been truly martyrdom. 
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Dr. Brégy says of the unhappy 
queen :“Like most people who write 
well and enjoy writing, Mary Stuart 
wrote far too much.” Since Miss 


Brégy has certainly not made that mis- ° 
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take herself, her readers will be look- 
ing forward to other distinguished bi- 
ographies from her pen. 


BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


America’s Second Crusade. 
liam Henry Chamberlin (Chicago: 
Henry Regnery Co. $3.75). The au- 
thor’s enumeration of our War Presi- 
dent’s costly blunders and duplicities 
forms a valuable contribution to the 
knowledge and understanding of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s diplomacy and will prob- 
ably do more to damage his reputation 
than any number of vituperative at- 
tacks. Mr. Chamberlin, with long ex- 
perience as observer and commenta- 
tor, is generally reliable; yet at times 
he falls short of objectivity—for ex- 
ample, in his brief but highly mis- 
leading account of the Spanish Civil 
War. He should read James A. Mag- 
ner’s pamphlet Why People Hate 
Franco, condensed in The Catholic 
Digest of November, 1950. 

War and Civilization. By Arnold J. 
Toynbee. (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $2.50). This volume of 
less than 100 pages contains passages 
from A Study in History which for the 
most part are not in the abridged edi- 
tion of that work. They support the 
author’s conviction that the proximate 
cause of the breakdown of every civ- 
ilization is war. Recognizing the 
menacing implications of our present 
global unrest, Mr. Toynbee suggests 
that for private citizens to refuse to 
wage war is not the most effective way 
of promoting peace. A much more 
hopeful type of strategy would be to 
have governments combine for joint 
resistance against aggression if it 
, Should come, while meantime combin- 
ing beforehand in widespread efforts 
to remove provocations to war. In the 
fashioning of such a policy we can af- 
ford to delay no longer, “for the In- 
dian Summer is over.” 

Nuts in May. By Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.75). Past mistress of the mot juste, 
Cornelia Otis Skinner’s new collection 
of rueful comments on the modern 
scene is to be welcomed as one of the 
sunny spots of the year. Did we not 


By Wil- 


have the elegant likeness on the back 
cover, we might visualize her as the 
most Hokinsonian of American gentle- 
womanhood. She has such a time! 
The slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune nick her fore and aft. True, 
few of her sisters under the skin— 
and to hear her tell it, she has legions 
—face First Night collywobbles and 
cross-examination by Dr. Kinsey, but 
nonetheless most of her problems are 
not so exotic after all. She worries 
about unflattering poundage, and re- 
unions with old school chums. And 
her sources of joy! The Gracchi’s 
mother, herself, could not be simpler 
in her maternal pride. 

Nuts in May is up-to-standard Skin- 
ner fare. Written with delicacy and 
insight, it is funny, swift and leaves 
the pleasantest of impressions behind 
it. 

The Story of Ernie Pyle. By Lee G. 
Miller (New York: The Viking Press. 
$3.95). Ernie Pyle’s Story begins slow- 
ly and travels through a rather trying 
first two-thirds to a magnificent finish. 
Few biographies nowadays have such 
a tale of individual courage to tell: 
courage in the face of personal trag- 
edy; courage in the field of battle. 

The circumstances and sufferings of 
Pyle’s marriage are told with frankness 
and unfailing good taste; however, it 
is the story of Pyle’s devotion to his 
own conception of a journalist’s duty 
in a war-ridden world, that gives the 
book its unassailable stature. As we 
follow him from Africa and France to 
the Pacific, from fox hole to landing 
barge, we become aware that this is a 
tale of a mission and of a man who 
completed it, despite physical weak- 
ness, foreboding, fear and haunting 
griefs. 

Miller writes as a friend who knew 
and loved Ernie Pyle well. The hero 
of his book is a warrior, who deserves 
to be numbered among the “Brave 
Men” whose champion and chronicler 
he was. 
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The Saint. By Fritz von Unruh. 
Translated by Willard R. Trask (New 
York: Random House. $3.50). The col- 
lect on the feast of St. Catherine of 
Siena prays that man may “profit by 
the example of so great a virtue.” This 
great saint, adviser of Popes, though 
dead at thirty-three, exercised a wide 
and profound influence in the four- 
teenth century. Von Unruh has based 
his novel, told through Catherine’s 
journals, on an incident when she ac- 
companied one Niccolo Toldi to his 
execution. Sadly, the resulting book, 
despite the collect, is unprofitable, be- 
ing an hysterical, shabbily written 
novel declaiming confusedly about 
sacred and profane love. The author 
makes the discerning and mystical 
Catherine into a flustered woman con- 
fused by a swashbuckling lover. Be- 
sides a misconception of true sanctity, 
Von Unruh shows an inability to create 
convincing situations and characters. 
He fails also to reproduce the welding 
of human and divine love. The awk- 
ward prose may be partly the fault of 
the translator. 

Belles on Their Toes. By Frank B. 
Gilbreth Jr. and Ernestine Gilbreth 
Carey (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. $3.00). The authors of Cheaper by 
the Dozen carry on here the saga of 
the clock-regulated Gilbreths from the 
point when, immediately after the 
father’s sudden death, the mother of 


the clan departs to fill his speaking 
engagements in London and Prague, 
leaving the eleven progeny to fend for 
themselves all summer with the dubi- 
ous help of a faithful but singularly 
inept man-of-all-work. 

Before the book ends, Mrs. Gilbreth 
(still, incidentally, a highly regarded 
consulting engineer) has seen nearly 
all her offspring married, and sand- 
wiches baby-sitting between lectures 
and forums. Through the sometimes 
rather forced humor of the book her 
wisdom and courage shine forth as 
brightly as her efficiency. 

The World’s Greatest Christmas Stories. 
Edited by Eric Posselt. Illustrated by 
Fritz Kredel (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. $5.00). The editor of this 
sumptuous and original anthology has 
made his selections from a wide range 
of sources and has added a Christmas 
song with musical notation from each 
of the countries drawn upon. The in- 
troduction indicates his principles of 
selection, but we still wonder why Ire- 
land is represented only by Lynn 
Doyle’s “Turkey and Ham,” and Portu- 
gal merely by a story faintly related to 
Christmas, and Latin America not at 
all. In the United States the editor 
names no writer but Heywood Broun, 
Bret Harte, Damon Runyon, Christo- 
pher Morley, O. Henry. The book then 
is far from being what its ambitious 
title would lead one to expect. 
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Hoover’s Haven of Rest 


Asm wading through page after 
page of controversy on the “Hoover 
Plan,” it was a blessed relief to find 
a certain letter in The New York 
Times of December 31, 1950. The 
writer was Philip Marshall Brown, 
formerly professor of international 
law at Princeton. “Should we pray 
for security?” he asked. “Do we 
actually deserve peace? Rather 
should we humbly pray that the 
God of our fathers, to whom Wash- 
ington turned for help at Valley 
Forge, will give us clear under- 
standing, sound wisdom and the 
fortitude to obey Him in all our 
ways.” 


What does God think of the?’ 


project of sending arms and men to 
Europe? That is the primary ques- 
tion that ought to occupy the minds 
of Christians at this time. But I fear 
that it is one question that doesn’t 
even occur to.most Christians. This 
Christmas was the most completely 
commercial Christmas on record, 
and I suppose that many Christians 
were praying for peace and secur- 
ity so that they could enjoy another 
bumper, Christ-less Christmas next 
year. And as we look at Mr. 


Hoover’s recommendation for a 
Western Hemisphere Gibraltar, we 
are all tempted to feel that herein 
lies peace in our days and the smile 
of security. We chortle in our joy as 
we picture ourselves 
snug and warm be- 
hind stout walls of 
water while the rest 
of the civilized world goes to the 
dogs. 

But is security the paramount 
consideration for a Christian? Rath- 
er than save our own skins, is it not 
more important to find out God’s 
will and follow it, come hell or high 
water? Since when has security 
become a virtue? To a man who 
tries to live by the Gospel, the pri- 
mary question is the question 
asked by Paul on the road to Da- 
mascus: “Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?” 


Walls of 
Water 


Berone attempting to discover 
God’s will in this matter of sending 
aid to Europe, we should first ask 
the preliminary question: from a 
military standpoint is it possible to 
save Europe at present? That is a 
question that can be answered only 
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by military men. We are not in a 
position to pass judgment because 
we are not in possession of informa- 
tion about our military resources, 
which information the Pentagon 
cannot divulge without showing its 
hand to the Soviets. 
When General Van- 
denberg, the Air 
Force Chief of Staff, 
assures us that strategic bombing 
coupled with naval blockade and 
“limited ground support” can save 
Europe, we do well to take his word 
for it. The politicians in Washing- 
ton wouldn’t take MacArthur’s ad- 
vice on how to wage the Korean 
War. We know the result. 

Now, we love Mr. Hoover dearly. 
The venerable Quaker is beyond 
doubt the greatest living American 
statesman. His recent recommen- 
dation to throw the Soviets out of 
the U. N. was salted with the brine 
of common sense. But he is not 
infallible. Even I can still remem- 
ber his “prosperity just around the 
corner” and his trust in “the noble 
experiment of Prohibition.” When 
he draws out a map and assumes the 
role of military commander and 
tells us we could 
never win a war 
against Communism 
in Europe, we regret 
that a great statesman has bor- 
rowed the plumes of an expert in 
logistics and military strategy. 


General 
Vandenberg 


Borrowed 
Plumage 


Mx. Hoover declares that the ten 
European nations of the North At- 
lantic Pact were able to put more 
than 250 divisions in the field within 
60 days after the last world war 
erupted. Today, he claims, they 
have more man power and more 
productive capacity than at any 
time during the last war, hence we 
should refuse them further aid un- 
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til they avail themselves of their 
own resources. He insists that we 
should not land another man or 
lend another dolJe~ until these na- 
tions have “organized and equipped 
combat divisions of such huge num- 
bers as would erect a sure dam 
against this red flood.” That is the 
big question that must be answered 
and it is a military question: “Is Eu- 
rope organizing these combat divi- 
sions?” 

General Eisenhower recently ar- 
rived in France to take up his duties 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Eur- 
opean Defense Army. One of his 
tasks will be to determine whether 
or not the European nations are 
living up to their promise of “fully 
co-operating” in their own defense, 
and to discover if the European 
Army project is feasible and essen- 
tial to our own defense. In this 
matter, I should certainly rely 
on General Eisenhower’s judgment 
rather than on that of Mr. Hoover. 
A great statesman may prove to be 
a rank amateur in military affairs. 

Lord, what wilt thou have us to 
do? It is no easy matter to discern 
against the background of eternity 
the right policy to pursue amidst 
the bewildering shifts in American 
policy, the twists and turns of So- 
viet strategy, the personality con- 
flicts of foreign diplomats. But 
there are a few very obvious facts 
that seem to me to point the way to 
right judgments. 


P mex, I believe that God has a very 
special interest in Europe, the 
cradle of Christian civilization. To 


be chronologically exact, Christian- 
ity was born with Christ in Pales- 
tine but very early it set its roots 
deep in the soil of Europe. For long 
centuries the Faith was Europe and 
Europe was the Faith. Out of that 
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Faith, out of the Church in which 
the living, teaching Christ was en- 
shrined, came the great Christian 
culture of the West. Blanshard and 
Oxnam would accuse us of a nar- 
row sectarianism if we asked arms 
for Europe in order to save the 
Pope, but they can- 
not deny the debt 
of gratitude they 
owe to Europe for 
whatever culture or Christianity 
they possess. I hope it is not irrev- 
erent to say that God has a vested 
interest in the continent that 
resounded with the voice of Christ. 
God would have us save it from the 
black night of atheism. 


“Europe Is 
the Faith” 


S econscy, I feel that God has spo- 
ken very pointedly through the pres- 
ent Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in 
his address at Christmas, 1948: “A 
convinced Christian cannot confine 
himself within an easy and egotisti- 
cal ‘isolationism’ when he sees the 
needs and the miseries of his broth- 
ers.” On that occasion he reminded 
all Christians that they must protest 
the territorial grabs by the Soviets. 
“A people threatened with an unjust 
aggression, or already its victim, 
may not remain passively indiffer- 
ent, if it would think and act as 
Christians. All the more does the 
solidarity of the family of nations 
forbid others to behave as mere 
spectators in an attitude of apa- 
thetic neutrality.” Mr. Hoover 
would not call his policy one of 
“apathetic neutrality.” He resents 
the term “isolationism.” But for all 
practical purposes, what is the dif- 
ference between apathetic neutral- 
ity and a policy of sitting tight 
behind the walls of your island 
stockade? 

Finally, there is the fact that we 
have pledged our word. By the 


North Atlantic Pact we have prom- 
ised Canada and ten nations of 
Western Europe to come to their aid 
if attacked. Are we going to violate 
this pledge? If so, we automatically 
subscribe to the Soviet code of ethics 
which allows any form of trickery 
or chicanery as long as it benefits 


the cause of the Party. We are 
ashamed of the vast 

iniquity perpetrated Our Word, 
by President Roose- Our Bond 


velt when he prom- 

ised freedom and independence to 
the little people and the little na- 
tions of Europe and then surren- 
dered millions of them up to the 
Soviets at the end of the war. This 
is no time to build up a reputation 
for double-crossing our friends. 


J ust exactly what would the 
double-cross net us? The European 
nations have a population of 200 
millions. Their industrial facilities 
are far more advanced than those of 
Russia. If Soviet Russia gets its 
hands on these factories and this 
manpower, then we would be hope- 
lessly outclassed in the production 
of war material. A very consoling 
reward for our Judas kiss. With 
these European factories rolling out 
planes, tanks, guns and ships, the 
Reds would consolidate their gains 
in Asia while they were annexing 
Africa without much difficulty and 
from Africa they would be in a 
position to make an invasion of 
South America. 

We, in our Gibraltar, would be 
encircled. We would be on the 
receiving end of the blows and we 
would not be able to retaliate by 
striking at the heart of Russia. 
Having lost the necessary European 
bases for our B-36 bombers, we 
would be unable to touch Moscow. 

I suspect that Mr. Hoover may not 
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have intended us to take his 
“Hoover Plan” too seriously. Per- 
haps he intended it for European 
consumption but not for American 
consideration. Maybe he meant it 
only as a threat to the Europeans: 
“.. get busy or else—!” Certainly 
it ought to serve to silence some of 
the French intellectuals who have 
been altogether too vocal. Jean Paul 
Sartre, for instance, in the Nation 
(December 13th), says that the 
choice between Americans and Rus- 
sians is a choice between cynics and 
madmen. Our newspapers have 
bombarded us with reports of 
French indifference to the rearma- 
ment program. | 
wonder if these re- 
ports actually repre- 
sent the sentiments 
of the average 
Frenchman? Some of our newsmen 
think they can sound the pulse of 
France by talking with the avant- 
garde in the cafés. Most of these 
advanced thinkers are either Exist- 
entialist exhibitionists or else Com- 
munists. 

A day among the peasants in 
Normandy or among the dockwork- 
ers in Marseilles would give a 
far more representative picture of 
French opinion. I feel convinced 
that the French will fight, if we 
show faith and confidence in their 
promise to arm. But if, with Hoover 
and Taft, we are ready to walk out 
on them, they will give up mobiliz- 
ing as a hopeless task. 


For French 
Consump- 
tion 


Wauen we turn our attention to 
Germany, we find a very complex 
problem wrapped up in the rearm- 


ament question. Dr. Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn summarizes the whole 
situation very competently in his 
article in this issue. It now seems 
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that the Soviets are stepping up 
their propaganda campaign in Ger- 
many in order to capitalize on the 
present hesitancy of the German 
people to take part in the rearma- 
ment program. The Germans are 
perfectly willing to contribute to 
Western defense in the form of 
good-will, labor and political sup- 
port. But fight in 
Germany? That’s a German 
horse of a different Rearmament 
color. They will fight 
in Poland, in order to save their own 
country from further ruin, and only 
on condition that Americans and 
British send at least twenty divi- 
sions to their aid. At least that is 
the official policy of their leaders. 
The Russians are taking advan- 
tage of this indecision to point out 
to the Germans the beauties of a 
unified Germany that would rejoin 
the Eastern sector with the West. 
They will undoubt- 
edly exploit Nie- 
moeller’s view which 
calls for strict neu- 
trality. They may even go so far 
as to evacuate Eastern Germany in 
order to embarrass us into evacuat- 
ing our army of occupation from 
the Western sector, thereby defeat- 
ing rearmament and assuring the 
Germans that if war comes, it will 
not come through Germany. How- 
ever, one fact is luminous. The 
Germans hate Communism. If they 
could see their way reasonably clear 
to fighting the Soviets with some 
hope of victory, they would start 
war tomorrow. For that reason, I 
feel that German rearmament is 
only a matter of time. The German 
diplomats are merely sparring for 
certain concessions that they deem 
necessary for military prepared- 
ness. 


Niemoeller’s 
Neutrality 











